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Notes. 


GOLDSMITH’S PAMPHLET ON THE COCK-LANE 
GHOST. 


Describing Smithfield and its locality, old Stow 
says, “Over against the said Pie-corner lieth 
Cock-lane, which runneth down to Oldborne-con- 
duit.” This narrow lane was the scene, in the 
months of January and February, 1762, of that 
celebrated imposition, the Cock Lane ghost. 

Almost every one of us, young and old, have 

heard how cunning “ Fanny,” with her mysterious 
knockings, contrived to hoax the wonder-loving 
Londoners, until at length the cheat was dis- 
covered and its chief contriver brought to condign 
punishment. 
of savans, solemnly investigated the affair; and 
Goldsmith wrote a pamphlet on the subject, for 
which Newbery paid him three guineas, Mr. 
Forster, in his Life of Oliver Goldsmith (1848, 
p- 240), says: — 
“ But whether with Johnson, he thought the impudent 
imposture worth grave enquiry ; or with Hogarth, turned 
it to wise purposes of satire; or only laughed at it as 
Churchill did; the pamphlet has not survived to in- 
form us.” 

Mr. Forster was mistaken here: the pamphlet 
has survived, and an account of its existence was 
communicated to the public in an early yolume of 
“N, & Q.” (1* S. v. 77). 


Dr. Johnson, at the head of a band | 





In the fourth edition of his entertaining bio- 

graphy of the poet (1863, p. 160), Mr. Forster 
modifies his former statement by saying : — 
“ It is not quite certain that the pamphlet has survived 
to inform us. But if, as appears probable, a tract on the 
Mystery Reveal’d, published by Newbery’s neighbour 
Bristow, be Goldsmith’s three-guinea contribution, the 
last is the most correct surmise. It is, however, a poor 
production.” 

This tract now lies before me. I was fortunate 
enough to pick it up the other day for a few shil- 
lings, from a dealer in “odds and ends,” who 
— his wares to the curious at most “ reason- 
able rates.” I was going to mention his locale; 
but, upon second thoughts, would rather not. 
Perhaps a brief description of this interesting 
brochure, with a few extracts, may not be unac- 
ceptable to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

To begin. It is an octavo of thirty-four pages, 
exclusive of title-page and bastard-title. The 
latter informs us that it was published at “one 
shilling.’ The former reads as follows: — 

“Tue Mystery ReveaAvcep ; containing a Series of 
Transactions and AuTueNtic TESTIMONIALS, respect- 
ing the supposed Cock-LANE Guost ; which have hitherto 
been concealed from the Pus.ic. 

* Since none the Living [sic] dare implead, 
Arraign him in the Person of the Dead. 
Dryden. 

London : Printed for W. Bristow, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard ; and C. Ethrington, York. mpccxiu.” [The date 
is a mistake for MDCCLXII. | 

The writer commences by saying : — 

“It is somewhat remarkable that the Reformation, 
which in other countries banished superstition, in England 
seemed to increase the credulity of the vulgar. At a time 
when Bacon was employed in restoring true philosophy, 
King James was endeavouring to strengthen our preju- 
dices, both by his authority and writings. Scot, Glan- 
ville, and Coleman, wrote and preached with the same 
design; and our judges, particularly Sir Matthew Hale, 
gave some horrid proofs of their credulity.” 

After remarking that, “since that time, argu- 
ments of this kind have been pretty much re- 
jected by all but the lowest class,” he goes on to 
relate, at a considerable length, the cause of the 
manifestations of the Cock Lane ghost. The sum- 
mary of this is, that the whole was a plot devised 
by one Parsons, the parish clerk of St. Sepulchre’s, 
and carried out by his daughter, a girl of twelve 
years; the object being to malign a gentleman 
of Norfolk, who had sued him for a debt. This 
gentleman was a widower, who had taken his 
wife’s sister as his mistress (the marriage being 
forbidden by law), and had brought her to lodge 
with Parsons; from whom he had removed her 
to other lodgings, where she had died suddenly of 
small-pox. Parsons’ object was to obtain the 
ghost’s declaration that she had been poisoned by 
his (Parsons’) creditor. 

“ When, therefore (says the writer), the spirit taught 
the assistants, or rather the assistants had taught the 
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spirit (for that could not speak), that Mr. K-—— was the 
murderer, the road lay then open; and every night the 
farce was carried on, to the amusement of several who 
attended with all the good humour which the spending 
one night with novelty inspires. They jested with the 

host, soothed it, flattered it, while none was truly un- 
i but him whose character was thus repeatedly ren- 
dered odious, and trifled with, merely to amuse idle 


“To Sos a proper idea of this scene, as it is now car- 
ried on, the reader is to conceive a very small room with 
a bed in the middle; the girl at the usual hour of going 
to bed, is undressed and put in with proper solemnity ; 
the spectators are next introduced, who sit looking at 
each other, suppressing laughter, and wait in silent ex- 
pectation for the opening of the scene. As the ghost is a 
good deal offended at incredulity, the persons present are 
to conceal theirs, if they have any; as by this conceal- 
ment, they can only hope to gratify their curiosity. For, 
if they show either before, or when the knocking is begun, 
a too prying, inquisitive, or ludicrous turn of thinking, 
the ghost continues usually silent ; or, to use the expres- 
sion of the house, Miss Fanny is angry. The spectators, 
therefore, have nothing for it but to sit quiet and credu- 
lous ; otherwise they must hear no ghost, which is no 
small disappointment to persons who have come for no 
other purpose. 

ws girl who knows by some secret, when the ghost 
is to appear, sometimes apprizes the assistants of its in- 
tended visitation. It first begins to scratch, and then to 
answer questions, giving two Knocks for a negative, and 
one for an affirmative. By this means it tells whether a 
watch, when held up, be white, blue, yellow, or black ; 
how many clergymen are in the room, though in this 
sometimes mistaken; it evidently distinguishes white 
men from negroes, with several other marks of sagacity ; 
however, it is sometimes mistaken in questions of a pri- 
vate nature, when it deigns to answer them : for instance, 
the ghost was ignorant where she dined upon Mr. K-——’s 
marriage; how many of her relations were at church 
upon the same occasion ; but particularly she called her 
father John instead of Thomas, a mistake indeed a little 
extraordinary in a ghost ; but perhaps she was willing to 
verify the old proverb, that it is a wise child that knows its 
own father. However, though sometimes right, and some- 
times wrong, she pretty invariably persists in one story, 
namely that was poisoned, in a cup of purl, by red 
arsenic, a poi unheard of before, by Mtr. K—- in her 
last illness, that she heartily wishes him hanged.” 


The ghost, it appears, was a particular enemy to 
e lig t of a candle, and “always silent before 
ose from whose position and understanding she 
could most reasonably expect redress.” A me- 
morable meeting, by the ghost’s desire, “of gen- 
tlemen of eminence for their rank, learning, and 
good sense,” took place in the vault of St. John’s 
church, Clerkenwell, upon the night of Feb. 1, 
1762 ; and Dr. Johnson, who was present, printed 
at the time an account of what they saw and 


th 
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heard. After quoting the whole of Dr. Johnson’s 
statement, whieh is distinguished by inverted | 
commas, the writer adds : — 

“Such an account will convince those who are under 
the influence of reason ; but nothing can gain over some, 
who from their infancy have been taught to believe, but | 
not to think. To convince such it were to be wished that 





the Committee had continued their scrutiny a night or | 
two longer, by which means the impostor would in all | 


probability be caught in the fact, or at least most 


thoroughly detected. For if the ghost persisted in such 
company to continue silent, it would then be obvious 
that it was afraid of the discovery it pretended to aim at ; 
or if it continued to knock or scratch, the noises, by ex- 
plaining themselves, could not long frustrate a judicious 
enquiry. 

“But as it is, the ghost still continues to practise as 
before, and in some measure remains undetected ; and it 
is probable that she will thus continue for a much longer 
time, to exhibit among friends who desire no detection, or 
among the curious, whose pleasure is in proportion to the 
deception.” 

After a number of interesting details connected 
with the story, the writer says: — 

“TI have now as briefly, and indeed as tenderly as I 
could, stated the whole of this most surprising transac- 
tion, and the reader by this time sees how far Mr. K-——. 
is culpable. He sees him living affectionately with a 
woman as his wife, whom the laws of nature allowed him 
to love, but the strictness of the canon law forbade him 
to marry. He sees every possible method to preserve 
this woman’s reputation and life, and the most reputable 
persons produced as witnesses of her end. He sees men 
of the highest rank, both for birth, character, and learning 
joined to acknowledge the whole [ story] of the pretended 
ghost as an imposition upon the public ; and, lastly, he sees 
those who pretend to bear witness to the accusation, per- 
sons of a mixed reputation, of gross ignorance, great 
cruelty, and what is more armed with resentment against 
him. I would not wish, however, to turn the popular 
resentment upon any particular person, but I think it my 
duty to divert it somewhere from the guiltless.” 


We have then the story of the “famous impos- 
tor” Richard Hathaway, and a remarkable one of 
Zachary of Poland, who was personated, after 
death, by a false spirit, who took his likeness and 
wooed the object of his love. The writer con- 
cludes with these sensible words : — 

“One would think that a story of this nature could 
hardly gain credit, and yet it deceived a whole nation for 
five years successively : what is still more surprising, it 
deceived a Protestant divine, otherwise of sense and of 
learning. I cannot avoid thinking that there are several 
similar circumstances between this Polish ghost and the 
ghost of Cock-lane. The ghost at Cock-lane answered 
questions, so did Zachary ; the Cock-lane ghost is visited 
by the nobility, so was Zachary ; the Cock-lane ghost 
plays tricks, so did Zachary ; the Cock-lane ghost follows 
a girl, so did Zachary. There is one circumstance, how- 
ever, in which the parallel will not hold good ; Zachary 
was believed to be a real ghost by a Protestant divine ; 
but I fancy no Protestant divine can be found among us, 
so much the old woman, as to lend even a moment’s assent 
to the ghost in Cock-lane.” 

The fear of the contrivers, and their consequent 
inability to carry on the imposition before the 
committee of gentlemen who had undertaken to 
investigate the matter, coupled with Dr. Johnson’s 

rinted statement, gave the death-blow to the 

ock Lane ghost. Parsons stood three several 
times in the pillory, and was imprisoned for one 
year in the King’s Bench Prison. 

“London mobs,” remarks Peter Cunningham, “are 
curiously composed ; instead of pelting Parsons in -the 


| pillory, they collected a subscription for him.” 


Epwarp F, Rmsavtt. 
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A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
AUTHORS.* 
EUTHYMIUS ZIGABENUS AND THE MANICHLEANS. 

“ Though Euthymius Zigabenus is a writer well known 
to scholars, his Panoplia Dogmatica, in many respects the 
most valuable of his works is, I believe, an exceedingly 
rare book. The only printed edition of the original text 
appeared at Tergovist, in Wallachia, in the year 1710 . . 


. and very few copies seem to have found their way | 
to the west of Europe. The copy which was used by | 


Fabricius (Bibl. Greca, vol. vii. p. 461) had been given 
to his friend Mich. Eneman in the East by the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. It is not in the Bodleian, nor in the British 
Museum ; and the only copy I ever saw was in the King’s 
Library at Paris, till a few months ago I purchased one 
from a bookseller in London....... The fiy-leaf of the 
book in question exhibits the following inscription writ- 
ten by the same hand in Greek and Latin A 
present of books from the Patriarchs to the ‘ Catholics’ of 
Britain indicates the existence of a kind of intercourse 
with which I was not at all acquainted. It is the 
Roman Catholics who are plainly intended.” — British 
Magazine, vol. xiv. p. 286. 

Euthymius Zigabenus (or Zygadenus), a Greek 
monk of the Order of St. Basil, flourished in the 
beginning of the twelfth century under the Em- 
peror Alexis Comnenus, by whom he was highly 
esteemed, and by whose command he compiled 
the Panoplia. (See Anna Comnena’s Alexias, p. 
490.) “The Greek text of this work,” says Du 
Pin, “never as yet came to our hands, only a 
Latin version made by [Petrus Franciscus] Zinus, 
printed at Lyons, A.D. 1536, at Paris in 1566, at 
Venice in 1575, and in the Bibliotheca Patrum” 
{ Lugdun. 1677, vol. xix. in which are all his pub- 
lished works in Latin.] MS. copies of the Fea 
plia are described by Lambecius in the Bibliotheca 
Vindobonensis [or Viennensis), lib. v. pp. 51, 52; 
MSS. are also in the Vatican, see Possevinus, 
Appar. Sacr. pp. 74, 79, 89; in the Bibliotheca 
Regia Gallica, Codd. 1990, 2399, 2939, &e. ; in 
the Bodleian, see Oudin, vol. ii. 979; in Trinity 
College, Dublin, see MSS. Librorum Anglie et 
Hibernia Catalogus, Oxonii, 1697, vol. ii. One of 
the MSS. in the Bibliotheca Vindobonensis contains 
nine large excerpts from the Panoplia, a descrip- 
tion of which is given by Oudin as well as Lam- 
becius, with an enumeration of the Fathers, from 
whose writings it is compiled. 

They here follow in succession, as I find them 
in the Latin Version: Gregorius Theologus, i. e. 
Nazianzenus, Gregorius Nyssenus, Jo. Damas- 
cenus, Dionysius rae pe Athanasius, Basilius 
Magnus, St. Maximus, Leontius Cypri pontifex, 
St. Chrysostomus, St. Cyrillus, Leontius Byzan- 
tinus, Anastasius Sinaita, Germanus Patriarcha, 
Nicephorus Patriarcha Constantinopolis, Theo- 
dorus, Photius. 

The heretics refuted by this “ Malleus Hereti- 
corum ” are enumerated in the third book of 


* Continued from 3r4 §. iv. 458. 
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Lambecius, p. 168. In the edition of 1714, the 
| Patriarch Chrysanthus omitted the chapter against 
| the Saracens and what relates to the Trinity, being 
apprehensive of the same cruelty from the Turks 
which they had exercised against Cyril Lucaris. 
Cf. T. Smith’s Aecount of the Greek Church, Sc. 
1680; Mosheim’s Jnst., Cent. xvi. sect. 3, ch. 2; 
and Cent. xvii. sect. 2,ch.2. Neither is the Latin 
Version by Zinus complete; e¢. g. the extract from 
Photius concerning the procession of the Holy 
| Spirit is omitted; viz. tit. xiii. in the Greek MSS. 
On this subject there is a separate treatise by 
him, but according to Simon (Critique de la Bib- 
liothéeque des Auteurs Ecclésiastiques, §c., par M. 
Elies Du Pin, p. 318) it differs but little from this 
portion of the Panoplia. For authorities on this 
celebrated controversy, see Mosheim’s Jnstit., Cent. 
viii. pt. m1. ch. 3, and Cent. ix. ch. 3; Gieseler, 
Third Period, Div. 1. ch. 3. 

With reference to Du Pin’s account of Euthy- 
mius’s works, Simon remarks, quot verba, tot errata. 
The rarity of the Greek edition will account for 
the misstatement in Smith’s Dictionary, that the 
Greek original of the Panoplia has not yet been 

ublished except the last title, which is contained 
in Sylburg’s Saracenica. Adam Clarke makes the 
same error, although he contradicts himself; and 
the continuator of his Succession of Sacred Liter- 
ature, vol. ii. p. 666, states that “only part of the 
original has been published, but the Awe is ex- 
tant in the Ambrosian Library at.Milan.” 


BIsLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 
(To be continued.) 


A MAY-DAY SONG. 


In the issue of this journal for July 29, 1854, 
(1* S. x. 91), I deseribed the May-day customs 
as then existing in Huntingdonshire ; and, in the 
Illustrated London News for May 2, 1857, I gave 
a sketch of “ The May Queen and her Garland, at 
Glatton, Huntingdonshire.” The May-day cus- 
toms at Glatton and the adjacent village have 
been observed up to the present year; but, as 
they present no novelties, it is needless for me to 
encumber your space by a repetition of what I 
wrote eleven years ago. The description under 
the above reference in your first series would stand 
for an account of the May-day customs in 1865, 
at Glatton, Stilton, Denton, Caldecote, Folkes- 
worth, and other Huntingdonshire villages. The 
immediate object of my note is to record in 
“N. & Q.” the words of a May-day song, sung 
by “the Mayers” on May-day, 1865, in the vil- 
lage of Denton and Caldecote, when they went 
round with their “garland.” The song, I may 
observe, was taught to the children by the mother 
of one of the singers; and the woman had learnt 
it as a child from her mother, who had been 
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taught it, in turn, by Aer mother. Like the songs 
of the Christmas Mummers, it would appear to 
have been compiled by an uneducated person from 
odds and ends of verse. I give it precisely as it 
was sung : — 
“ Here comes us poor Mayers all, 
And thus we do begin 
To lead our lives in righteousness, 
For fear we should die in sin. 
“ To die in sin is a dreadful thing, 
To die in sin for nought ; 
It would have been better for our poor souls 
If we had never been born. 
“ Good morning, lords and ladies, 
It is the first of May ; 
I hope you'll view the garland, 
For it looks so very gay. 
“The cuckoo sings in April, 
The cuckoo sings in May, 
The cuckoo sings in June, 
In July she flies away. 
“ Now take a Bible in your hand, 
And read a chapter through ; 
And when the day of Judgment comes, 
The Lord will think of you.” 

The sudden variations of this song between 
theology and ornithology, and its very slight re- 
lation to May-day, certainly invest its composition 
with a daring originality. It was sung to a tune 
that was “most melancholy,” but not “ most 
musical.” Curnsert Bepe. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES. 

The amusing example given by H. T. E. (3'*S. 
v. 71) of the mode in which names are coined in 
Kaffirland, reminds me of the following parallel 
instance. 

When stationed on the Burmese frontier, my 
brother officers and myself were known to the 
natives with whom we were brought in contact 
by nick-names indicative of some marked pecu- 
liarity, and which soon completely superseded 
with them our own proper appellatives. 

Our Colonel. was too mighty and exalted a 
being to be known save by his dignity, as “ The 
Great Chief,” but irreverent subalterns had long 
rendered any additional sobriquets superfluous ; 
smaller stars, however, were recognised each by 
his light. The varied colour of the hair of the 
European is very striking to the Oriental, and it 
is not surprising, therefore, that individual pecu- 
liarities in this respect determined the names of 
many. A red hirsute Highlander was y’cleped 
Shue-Mong, “ The Golden-haired.” A fair Saxon- 
blooded ensign was known as Sani, “ The White- 
haired”’ ; whilst San-Crou, “ The tangled thicket,” 
was very properly given to a bushy-haired brave 
little fellow, who has since done the state some 
service. At first they called me Bo-gleai, or 
“The young Chief,” but when subsequently I 
went into mourning, new acquaintances, from the 





crape on my arm, distinguished me as Meam- 
Meam-Keala, “The one wearing a black band.” 
A fat, flabby, round-faced youngster was much 
exasperated at being styled La-Bye, “ The full 
moon,” whilst a lieutenant of elongated visage, 
saintly port, and unspotted morality, deemed, as 
we asserted, the name of Phoonghee, or ‘ The 
Priest,” a mild heathen tribute to his superior 
sanctity. 

I remember but one other, Bobrong, “ The 
Creator of Disturbances’; richly deserved by a 
turbulent, roistering, rack-loving Irishman, one 
of the most noisy and most kind-hearted of mor- 
tals, but now, alas! no more. Ww. 


NOTE ON TWO MISTAKEN ETYMOLOGIES. 


1. Tattoo.—The derivation, tapotez vous, was 
certainly never invented by a Frenchman; nor is 
the term ¢attoo known in French, nor in any other 
Latin tongue, but is peculiar to the Germanic 
dialects. Sir James Turner, in his Pallas Armata 
(a treatise on military affairs, circa 1627), gives it 
as taptoo, and explains it as the signal for closing 
the sutlers’ canteens. The original appears to 
have been the Dutch taptoé, tap signifying as with 
us either a spigot or public; and ¢aptoé being 
equivalent to the spigot or tap closing. In ac- 
cordance with this, there is no verb to taptoo, 
taptoen, §c., as might have been expected had 
the word aught to do with the tap or beat of the 
drum ; but the phrase in Dutch, English, or 
Swedish, is, to beat the tattoo — die taptoé slaan, 
§c. The true origin is further proved by the 
German form fp tmmer on (verb, zapfenstreichen), 
the striking of the zapfen or spigot into the cask. 

2. To run the G .—The derivation of this, 
from Gand, is an example of the manufacture of 
historical facts for etymological purposes; and 
that of gant, all (for ganz, I presume), is on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle, since all except the 
delinquent stand still. Sir James Turner uses the 
form gatlope, and rightly derives it from the Dutch 
or Low German Joopen, to run; and gat (our gate), 
a passage or strait—as for example, in keel-gat, 
the throat: a term metaphorically —— by 
Dutch sailors to a dangerous and rapid narrow 
near New York, and transformed by the English 
sailor into “ Hell-gate.” The present Dutch 
hrase for gatlope is different; but, as above, the 
Sesteatien is proved by the German form gassen- 
laufen, to run through the street or lane of men: 
gasse being the German military term for the in- 
terval between tents, ranks, regiments, brigades, 
and the like. 

Since writing the above, I find that Webster 
adopts a similar derivation. He says, probably 
from gang, a passage; but as ganglope and gang- 
loopen are as yet conjectural, I am still inclined to 
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think the » a euphonic addition. Possibly, how- 
ever, gangloopen may have been the form used in 
some one of the German dialects with which our 
Low Country soldiers became familiar. 
B. NicHoison. 
THE CHARTERS OF HOLYROOD. 
“ HERBERGH,” “ HERBERGARE,” “ HARBARGARIE.” 


Upon an examination of the Liber Cartarum 
Sancti Crucis: Munimenta Ecclesie Sancti Crucis 
de Edwinesburg, published by the Bannatyne Club 
in 1840, I find it mentioned that the convent 
was placed at first within the fortress of Edin- 
burgh Castle ; but that the canons must have soon 
found the castle, however desirable as a place of 
security, a narrow and inconvenient residence. 
The foundation charter is of no earlier date than 
between 11483 and 1147, although there is no 
reason to doubt that the year 1128 was the date 
of the building of the Abbey of Holyrood on its 
present site. Whether the convent had been 
moved to its final situation in the year now as- 
signed or not, it would appear that it must have 
been settled there previous to the great charter of 
the founder; which, in permitting the canons to 
found a burgh between their church and the King’s 
Burgh, points distinctly to what was afterwards, 
in consequence of that permission, united to the 
city of Edinburgh by “the Abbots Burgh of re- 

ity of Canongait”: “Concedo etiam eis her- 

rgare quoddam burgum inter eandem ecclesiam 
et meum burgum.” These words have been the 
fruitful source of n:ach curious blundering ; which, 
taking its origin in the mistake of some monkish 
lawyer, has been perpetuated by scholars and law- 
yers down to the present day. It might be per- 
mitted to the abbot of the sixteenth century to 
allege, that — 
“we culd not find in Latine sic ane word as harbar- 
gary to be ane verb, and thairfor apperandlie the saidis 
boundis now callit the Cannegait wes a befoir callit Har- 
bargary.” 

In the Appendix to the Preface of the Charters 
of Holyrood, there is given a series of Law or 
Session Papers (curious specimens of old Scotch 
pleadings) regarding the privileges of the burgh 
of Regality of Canongait, and illustrating the 
curious interpretations put upon the word “ her- 
bergare.” The grammatical disputations— 

“ quhidder Harbargary be ane verb or ane nowne sub- 
stantive, quhilk we reckin to be ane nowne substantive 
and sumtyme to be ane propir name in auld dayes of the 
boundis now callit the Cannogait,” concludes, “and 
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Krrsy Hooxs.— The lovers of the sport of 
angling will not forget Izaak Walton’s praise of 
the Kirby hook ; whether it has since gone out of 
fashion, or been succeeded by some more approved 
hook, I know not; but the anglers who read 
“N. & Q.” will not be displeased to read the fol- 
lowing advertisement, published in the London 
Journal of March 24, 1721: — 


“ To all Gentlemen and others. 

“I, Charles Kirby, son of Timothy Kirby, grandson to 
old Charles Kirby, have left off dealing with William 
Browne, of Black Horse Alley, near Fleet Bridge, for two 
years past, and now have contracted and agreed with Mr. 
Robert Hopkins, of Bell Yard, near Temple Bar, at the 
sign of the Salmon, and with him only: and whereas the 
said William Browne has pretended to sell fish-hooks 
under the name of Kirby, these are to advertise that they 
are not my hook, but an imposition upon the world.” 


H. E. 


Epreram.—I find, in one of my note-books (but 
unluckily without a reference), an epitaph, which 
we may venture to call an epigram, on some not 
| very creditable person whose English name was 
Nunn; and, in humble imitation of Ulysses’ paro- 
nomasia, was latinized into Nullus : — 

“ Hic situs est Nullus: nunc Nullo Nullior iste ; 
Et quia Nullus erat, de Nullo Nil tibi, _ a 


A Hrxt to Arias Pusiisners. — Why do not 
our atlas publishers adopt some system of mar- 
ginal reference, such as is used in ledgers? It is 
exceedingly inconvenient to be obliged to hunt 
through a bulky volume of maps before finding 
the one we are in search of. I speak as one who 
has experienced much vexatious delay from the 
want of cue such contrivance. 8S. W. P. 





” 


Intsh PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION.—The 
following is a copy of a curious document which 
was lately lent to me : — 

“T shall bring Mr. Flood into Parliament for the 
Borough of Baltinglass next General Election for Eighteen 
hundred pounds, with re-election in case of the King’s 
death; and Mr. Flood will, as I have really refused two 
thousand down for a seat, endeavour to let me have eight 
hundred [now or] as soon as he can. 

“ May 21st, 1789. ALDBOROUGH.” 

“ Henry Flood, Esq., is the person to be brought in.” 

The words “ now or” are erased in the original. 
| The Earl of Aldborough, it is almost needless to 
| say, was “ patron” of the borough of Baltinglass ; 
| and his family received compensation for the loss 

of its members at the Union with Great Britain. 
H. Lorrus ToTrenHAM. 





thairfoir quhidder Harbargary be ane propir name of | 


burgh than ane verb signifiand power to big ane burgh, 
_ insafar as the samyn wes to be biggit within the 
mundis libellat now callit the Cannogait, and erectioun 
of the said burgh maid within the boundis libellat, the 
titill producit is sufficient.” 
T. G. 8. 


Edinburgh. 


Taytor THE WarTER-Port.—On a spare leaf 
| before a copy of Taylor's Works, 1630, folio, I 
| find this written : — 

“ Geven me by my well-wishinge frende, John Taylor, 
| 1633: * Valeant qui me volunt.’ 
| “Had I dipt my pen inthe... . of Parnasus, like 
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other of your frends, my raptures had not prooved so 
barren, but yet take this : — 
“ ffull many things within this Vniverse, 
This spetiall booke doth wittely rehearse, 
In thunderinge prose and able verse. 
Who censures not so, I will. .... non, 
He is like to that which Balaam rid on. 
: “W. G” 
On the title-page, in a different and very clear 
hand, is the autograph of “ Robert Cranmer.” 
Was this person of the archbishop’s family ? Izaak 
Walton was connected by marriage with the Cran- 
mers, having married Rachel Cranmer. The two 
words indicated by dots are, to me, illegible. 
W. Carew Hazurrt. 


Tasovrot anv Le Stevr Gavtarp. —The Bi- 
garrures et Touches du Seigneur des Accords, avec 
les Apothegmes du Sieur Gaulard et les Escraignes 
Dijonnoises, form a volume, which enjoyed at one 
time considerable popularity. The book is a tissue 
of silliness and indecency. In the department of 
silliness, there are stories resembling some nar- 
rated of English royal Dukes in bygone days. In 
its original shape, it has passed through numerous 
editions, as may be supposed from the character 
of the contents; but I have before me an unno- 
ticed English version of M. Gaulard’s Apothegms 
and the Escrains, of which it is my object to 
forward you a brief account. The volume is a 
small 8vo, of thirty-five leaves, and is thus en- 
titled : — 

“ Bigarrures ; or the Pleasant, and Witlesse, and Simple 
Speeches of the Lord Gaulard of Burgundy. Translated 
by J. B. of Charterhouse.” 

The work is written in a very minute, but clear 
and legible hand, of the period of the Restora- 
tion, and is evidently the MS. prepared by the 
author for the press. There are signatures through- 
out. Here is one of the Bigarrures : — 

“ Being advertised by one with him, that the Deane of 
Besancon was dead, he said to him, ‘ Beleeue it not, for if 
it were so, he would write to me; for he writes to me of 
all things.’ ” 

The “Escraignes” are not indicated on the 
title; but they occur in the present volume on the 
nineteenth leaf, and run to the end. I have had 
the misfortune to peruse many books of equivocal 
morality— The Decameron, the Cent Nouvelles Nou- 
velles, many of our jest-books, and so on; but it 
has never been my lot to meet with a volume so 
abounding in gross sentiments and expressions, or 
rather so full of nothing else, as this. It is worse 
than Durfey’s Pills! W. Carew Hazuirr. 


EriscoraL Biazon. — It is a generally received 
rule in heraldry that bishops do not either assume 
or retain a crest upon their elevation to the bench. 
Examples to the contrary are I believe rare, but I 
have one before me now. It is the seal of the 
Right Rev. Stephen C. Sandes, D.D., successively 
Bishop of Cashel and Killaloe. In this example 








the episcopal mitre surmounts his family crest, viz. 
a griffin segreant. Wee oe 
Brieeie. — In describing the quick, pert, and 
half impudent gait of a little bird which fre- 
quently hops close to the open doorway of a 
cottage, the mistress of the house a few days ago 
émployed the unusual word to “ briggle,” appa- 
rently in the sense of bridling up in a bold and 
rather intrusive manner. I had never heard this 
word before, but its meaning was —— a 
H. W. T. 


Mitton, SHAKSPEARE, RALEIGH, ETC.— 

“*The 20th day of December, 1608, was baptized 
John, the sonne of John Mylton, scrivener.’ Twelve 
days old! Thus little Johnny Milton ‘ played’ about the 
parish of Richard Stock—ran past the ‘Mermaid’ all 
unconscious of one Shakespeare, one Ben Jonson, one 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and other immortals, within.” 


These words are from the preface of Mr. Gro- 
sart’s edition of Stock and Torshell On Malachi. 
The said preface contains a memoir of Richard 
Stock, the clergyman from whose hands John 
Milton received baptism. The register of this 
event, with the observation following it, I give 
above. Is not this observation more than un- 
founded? Do the histories of Shakspeare and 
Raleigh allow us to regard Mr. Grosart’s sup- 
position as even a possibility, so far as they are 
concerned? Milton was not seven years and a 
half old when Shakespeare died. B. H. C. 


Queries. 


CHANGE oF ScrnamE.— Since the celebrated 
Jones Herbert case, the change of surname by 
mere publication of an intention to do so, seems 
common. Can any of your readers inform me 
whether this act does or does not /egally change 
the name of children living at the time when their 
father indulged his innocent fancy by giving him- 
self a new name? It strikes me they retain the 
one to which they were born. CaMBRIAN. 


CHARTULARY OF WHALLEY Axppry.—JIn the 
Coucher Book, or Chartulary of W Abbey, 
vol. i. p. 95 (Chetham Society) occurs the fol- 
lowing clause in a charter : — 

“ Preterea ad supradicta uberius vallanda renunciavi 
pro me et posteris meis omni juris auxilio canonici et 
civilis privilegiis clericatus et fori et statuto, actionibus 
de dolo et in factum et omnibus aliis exceptionibus per- 
sonalibus et realibus que possint oditi contra instrumentum 
vel factum.” 


Can any of your readers who are versed in the 
terms of canon and civil law tell me what is the 
proper reading instead of in factum, which is a 
misreading on the part of the editor? I have seen 
several charters in which a similar clause occurs, 
but in none of them has this word been extended. 
It is plainly a noun in the dative case, such as 








and 
acti 


of t 
beg 
wo! 
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infirmationi or infractioni, but I cannot hit upon 
the right word. 

In passing, I may remark that this Chartulary | 
is full of editor’s blunders; in the same clause the 
word obiti is put for what is clearly obici (objici) ; 
and on page 186 a sheet of facsimile enables one 
to test the editorship of this chartulary still further. 
In the first line of the print is “ carta, duplex, | 
Edwardi.” Now the fac-simile gives not the | 
slightest authority for the introduction of such a 
word as duplex, which is a matter of imagination 
entirely, and the next line gives post conquestu, 
which the fac-simile (and also the simple rules of 
grammar) show to be utterly incorrect. 

Again, on the same page, viris religionis should 
be viris religiosis—a phrase familiar and well- 
known to all readers of monastic charters. 

On p. 27, 1. 10, preservet should be perseveret, 
and this mistake occurs throughout the book. An 
active verb like preservo makes simple nonsense. 

However, without going further into this part | 
of the subject, I will return to the first point, and 
beg leave to ask for an elucidation of the doubtful 
word represented by in factum. Mowasticvs. 


tonERT DupiEy’s Marrrace.—Has any one 
a clue to the Papal Dispensation for Robert Dud- | 
ley’s marriage with Elizabeth Southwell, some- 
time between 1605 and 1607? or the Cere- 
moniale di Roma of the year 1630, wherein is 
inserted the Pope’s patent to Robert Dudley, | 
making him a Roman Patrizio, &c., and giving 
him power to create nobles? or to the reports or | 
decisions in the Papal courts (la Rota?) in favour | 
of R. Dudley's claims for compensation from the 
crown of England (the date of such decisions may 
be about 1618 or 1628 or 1638) ? M. P. 


Was Evernr a Detst?—The following was 
the passage which led me to think so — 

“ Reflecting that Marlborough was a heretic, and Eu- | 
gene a Deist.”—Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters, vol. i. | 
p. 15, ed. 1845. 


CYRIL, 
Fiy1ne Burrresses.— Are there many cases 
known of flying-buttresses being hollow and con- 
taining a flight of steps, such as in those at the | 
end of the north transept of Westminster Abbey ? 
Where do others occur ? Joun Davrpson. 


HooL-cHEESE.— 


“She scarce knew the meaning of the orders she re- 
ceived. She set the kettle on the table, and placed the 
tea-board on the fire . .. and said, ‘ Yaw may think... . 
as haw ai’ve yeaten hool-cheese but it y’an’t soa, I’se think 
I’m bewitched.’ ”—Sir Launcelot Greaves, ii. ch. 3. 


What is hool-cheese ? CyrRIL. 


LAWRENCE. — Henry Lawrence, President of 
Cromwell’s Council, died in the year 1664, In 
1690 was recorded in Jamaica the will of John 
Lawrence, 
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The late James Lawrence (Knight of Malta) 


— an account of the various families of 


zawrence in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1815-29), 
and asserted that John Lawrence, who died in 
1690, was a younger son of the President of Crom- 
well’s council, and that he emigrated first to Bar- 
bados and then to Jamaica, with James Bradshaw, 
a nephew of the regicide Judge. 

This assertion has been generally adopted and 
It was reiterated with some singular 
anachronisms in the obituary notice of Sir William 
Stephenson, late Governor of Mauritius, in a 
popular paper.* It is to be found in Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage, voce “ Abinger,” &c. 

It would be desirable to know on what founda- 
tion so general a belief rests. Facts indisputable 
in one generation are supposed to be so patent as 
not to require any great attention to the preserva- 
tion of proofs. In the next generation, however, 
the fact is questioned, and it is then — ex- 
tremely difficult to produce the legal proof re- 
I am now 

esirous of eliciting any information {that may 
exist on the present subject, based upon positive 
documentary evidence, for the will of John Law- 


| rence, proved in 1690, contains no allusion what- 
| ever to his relations in England or elsewhere; 


and Henry Lawrence, President of Cromwell’s 
Council, left no will. Is this John Lawrence of 
1690, then mentioned in the will of Sir —-— 
Lawrence, Bart., of St. Ives, and his brother, or in 


| the wills of the Dowager Lady Lawrence or Lady 


Baltimore ? SPAL. 
N.B. In seeking for the proof of this link in the 

pedigree of Lawrences, I by no means deny its 

truth. It is only the /egal proof that I question. 


Le Porr Qvuerres. — I am anxious to know — 
1. What were the arms, crest, and motto of Ro- 
bert le Poer, who was marshal to Henry IJ. in 
1172, when he went over to Ireland, and who 
afterwards settled in co. Waterford ? 

2. Did the Le Poers (or Powers) bear the same 
about 1600? if not, what were their arms, crest, 
and motto at that time? and does the Marquis of 
Waterford quarter the same now as the repre- 
sentative of the family ? 

It is said that a branch of the Power family 
settled in England about the year 1600, and about 
1680 assumed other arms, which they have re- 
tained ever since. A friend of mine who is de- 
scended from the above branch, has in his posses- 
sion some ancient relics, with armorial bearings 


| upon them, and if any of your correspondents can 


answer the above questions so as to supply the 
missing links, it is believed that he will be able to 
prove some curious facts respecting the family. 
E. WALForD. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


* Illustrated London News. 
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Coors Moteswortu, M.D., a younger son of | 
the first Viscount Molesworth, is stated in the 
modern Peerages to have died in 1782, wt. 85, | 
unmarried, Surely this is an error. In the con- | 
temporary aecounts of the great fire which oc- | 
curred at Lady Molesworth’s house in London in 
May, 1763, where several members of the family 
perished, it is stated that Dr. Coote Molesworth, 
with his wife and two children, were on a visit 
to Lady Molesworth at the time, and describes 
the manner of their escape; and a pedigree | 
now before me mentions that “ Margaret,” ed 
child and heir of Jervas Wright, M.D. of Shef- 
field, married “ Bourchier Molesworth,” son of 
Coote Molesworth, a younger son of Lord Moles- 
worth. Mrs. B. Molesworth married, secondly, 
Rev. —— Sealey, and, thirdly, —— Holmes, and 
died in Ireland in 1811 or kia, without issue. 
Any information as to the marriage and issue of 
the foregoing Coote Molesworth would be es- 
teemed. G. B. 


A Parr or Iron Oreans.—I shall feel obliged 
if some one of your many ecclesiastical corre- | 
spondents would explain the following extract | 
from Hutchins’ Notice of the Church of Buck- | 
land Abbas, Dorset : — 

“In 1550 here were a pair of iron organs, weighing 
— 2001, which were probably then taken down and 

Both the rectory and vi e of this pari 
formerly belonged to the abbots of Glastonbury, | 
and hence the ecclesiastical adjunct to the Buck- 
land, a name given to several other parishes in the 
Vale of White Hart, down to King Stag Inn, in 
the Royal Forest, where the beautiful white hart 
of King Henry IIL. was killed by Thomas de la 








Lind, a t hunter of the time, for which a 
fine was laid on all the lands of himself and of 
the other squires in at the death; and this amer- 


ciament is still annually paid into the Exchequer 
as “ White Hart Silver.’ QuEEN’s GARDENS. 


Puities, Farts or Pemsroxe. — Where did 
the two Philips, Earls of Pembroke in the seven- 
teenth century, die, and where were they buried ? 

M. P. 


DescENDANT OF SARSFIELD.—I am acquainted 
with a gentleman, who claims to be the onl 
living representative of the celebrated General, 
through a female line. To my mind he establishes 
his claim ; but I wish to know if there is any other 
claimant, or if it is known whether the general 
left any one to transmit his line. Some corre- 
spondent, versed in such matters, will no doubt 
enlighten me on this point. 8S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

Tavern Sien.—Dr. Adam Clarke says, on the 
first clause of Proy. xii. 10, “ A righteous man 


| be given where such are to be found.” 


~~ 





regardeth the life of his beast,” that, “ Once in 
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my travels I met with the Hebrew of this clause 

on the signboard of a public inn.” The doctor 

does not mention where it was, but perhaps some 

of the readers of “ N. & Q.” can tell, and if it is 

still extant. Grorecr Lioyp. 
Thurstonland. 


Rospert WALLACE OF KELLy.—It is well known 
that this gentleman, late M.P. for Greenock, was 
the pioneer of those measures which resulted in 
the Post Office reforms effected by the uniform 
Penny Postage of Sir Rowland Hill’s bill. It is 
stated in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Oct. 1855, 
p. 397 (in a paragraph copied from the Caledonian 
Mercury), that Mr. Wallace had bequeathed his 
— a relating to the Post Office, &c., to the 

att Institution at Greenock. In an obliging 
letter received from the Secretary of that Institu- 
tion, now before me, he states that “ no manu- 
scripts belonging to the late Mr. Wallace are in 
the Greenock Library, nor can any information 
Can any 
one kindly inform me where Mr. Wallace’s manu- 
scripts are now reposited ? J. YEOWELL. 

4, Minerva Terrace, Barnsbury, N. 


“ Woprow’s Private Lerrers,” edited by Mr. 
Maidment in 1829, were reviewed in Fraser's 
Magazine, where, I understand, the whole work is 
treated as a fabrication. I shall be obliged by a 


ssh | reference to the year and month of the review. 


F. M. 8. 
229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


Queries with Answers. 


Br. Taytor’s Szconp Marrrace. — In Bishop 
Heber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor (Taylor's Works, 
10 vols., London, 1854, vol. i. p. xxxv.), there is 
the following passage : — 


“This second wife was a Mrs. Joanna Bridges, who 
was possessed of a competent estate at Mandinam, in the 
parish of Llanguedor and county of Carmarthen. Her 
mother’s family is unknown ; but she was generally be- 
lieved to be a natural daughter of Charles the First, when 
Prince of Wales, and under the guidance of the dissipated 
and licentious Buckingham. That the martyr’s habits 
of life at that time were extremely different from those 
which enabled him, after a twenty years’ marri to 
exult while approaching the scaffold that, during all that 
time, he had never even in thought swerved from the 
fidelity which he owed to his beloved Henrietta Maria, 
there is abundant reason to believe; nor are the facts by 
any means incompatible. The former indeed rests chiefly 
on the authority of Mr. Jones’s papers.” 


And in Wilmott’s Jeremy Taylor (edit. 1847, 
p- 118), in ——. of Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s 
second wife, and her supposed parentage, Mr. 


Wilmott says: “This relationship is claimed on 
the single authority of the Jones MSS.” 

Can any more light be thrown on this subject ? 
I suppose “the Jones MSS.” are the same as “ Mr. 
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Jones’s papers.”” What and where are Mr. Jones’s | 
papers? I should be much obliged if you could | 
tind space for this. X. Y. Z. 
[William Todd Jones, of Homra, co. Down, was Bishop 
Taylor’s lineal descendant in the fifth degree, and was | 
employed at one period of his life in collecting and ar- | 
ranging materials for the biography of his distinguished 
ancestor. Mr. Jones possessed, among many other in- 
teresting documents, a series of autograph letters to and | 
from the Bishop ; and a family-book also in his own hand- 
writing, giving an account of his parentage and the prin- 
cipal events of his life. At his death, in the year 1818, 
the greater part of his family papers had been deposited 
at Montalto, under the care of the late John, Earl of 
Moira. Their subsequent fate has unfortunately not been 
ascertained. At Donnington, whither all the papers found 
at Montalto are said to have been transferred, no traces of 
them remain ; and there appears but too much reason to 
apprehend that they were consumed, together with some | 
other packages belonging to the Marquess of Hastings, in 
the fire which destroyed the London Custom-house. All 
which the family yet retain consists of some extracts | 
made by Mr. Jones from these documents with a view to | 
his intended work, and which were liberally communi- | 
cated to Bishop Heber. Consult his Life of Bishop Taylor, 
as reprinted by the Rev. C. P. Eden in Taylor’s Works, | 
edit. 1854, vol. i. pp. x., exxii. and ccci.] | 
| 
} 


“ SERMONS UPON THE QUADRAGESIMALL Gos- 
PELLS.””— Can any of your readers acquaint me | 
with the title of a book, containing forty-two | 
sermons en the Quadragesimal Gospels? evi- | 
dently published toward the end of the sixteenth | 
or in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
My copy has, I conjecture, been royal property. 
On the binding are embossed the letters “ C. R.,” 
surmounted by a crown; which I cannot other- 
wise interpret, than by “Carolus Rex.” These 
marks I only recently discovered, but there are 
six on each side. The title is gone, but the dedi- | 
cation runs: — 

“ To the two noble knights, Sir John Strangwayes an¢ 
Sir Lewis Dive; and their vertuous ladies, the Lady 
Grace Strangwayes and Lady Howard Dive, in acknow- 
ledgement of his own true love and respect, Don Diego 
Puede-Ser dedicateth these his indeavours.” 

J. H. A. 


Louth. 

[ The title-page is an engraving of scriptural subjects in 
nine compartments. The work is entitled “ Devout Con- 
templations expressed in Two-and-Fortie Sermons upon 
all the Quadragesimall Gospells, written in Spanish by 
Fr. Ch. de Fonseca. Englished by I. M. of Magdalen 
Colledge in Oxford. London, Printed by Adam Islip, 
Anno Domini 1629.” Don Diego Puede-Ser is the pseu- 
donym for James Mabbe, of whom an excellent account 
was furnished to “N. & Q.” (2°¢ S. xi.3) by Mr. Botton | 
Corner. Consult also Wood’s Athene (Bliss), iii. 53. | 
There is an unpublished work of James Mabbe in Harl. | 
MS. 5077, entitled “Observations touching some of the 


~ 
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more Solemne Tymes and Festivall Dayes of the Yeare.” 
The Advertisement is addressed “To my worthy Friend, 
Mr. Jhon Browne,” and is signed “James Mab, from my 
Chamber at St. Mary Magdalen Colege, December 27, 
1626.” In this Advertisement Mabbe mentions another 
of his works published during the preceding year, and 
which we have not been able to trace. He says, “ This is 
but an Appendix, or little piece of building annexed to 
that great work wherewith I presented you the last year. 
The other was the mansion-house ; this the out-offices, 
without which latter, the former could not conveniently 
consist. This Part had been finished with the other, had 
not sickness (an inevitable stop) been an hindrance to 
that business. Now to those Practicks of Meditations | 
have added certain Observations upon your more solemn 
Festival Days. You were pleased to take the first in good 
part ; and I am so confident of your love, that I rest most 
assured you will afford this other the like kind of enter- 
tainment.”} 


Taomas A Kempis.—In what work of Thomas 
& Kempis does any equivalent for the following 
distich occur, and what are the original words P— 

“ T never find, whichever way I look, 
True joy, but in some corner with a book.” 

(Quoted in The Catholic Choralist, by W. Young, 

Dublin, 1842, p. 166.) 
B. W. &. 


[ “I have sought for rest every where,” Thomas & Kempis 
often said towards the close of life, “but I found it no 
where, except in a little corner with a little book.’’ 
(Charles Butler’s Life of Thomas 4 Kempis, prefixed to 
The Following of Christ, ed. 1852, p. xix.) Dr. Dibdin 


| says that “ Mr. Butler notices this memorable aphorism 


as occurring in the 2ist chapter of The Imitation, where | 
find it not.” Dibdin has also the following note on this 
passage: “ Dr. Hickes says, that Thomas of Kempis was 
much delighted with this motto: ‘ In Hoeckens und Boeck- 
ens:’ that is, ‘In Little Corners and Little Books;’ 
meaning, that his only sure rest was found in such situa- 


| tions and with such companions; or, adds the biographer 


[C. Butler] it was sometimes ‘ In een Hoechen met een 
Boechen;’ that is, ‘In one little Corner, with one little 
Book.’ There was, accordingly, continues he, ‘a rough 
portrait or picture of this venerable man, done either by 
himself or by one of his contemporaries, with the fore- 
going inscription; which an hundred years after his 
decease was still kept in the same house where he had 
lived, though very much then defaced ; and which I find 
(Tolans Vit. Kemp.) was shewed as a devout curiosity to 
such as visited the place.’ From such an anecdote, to 
have represented our author without a Book, would have 
been scarcely a venial heresy.” ] 


Great Tom or Oxrorp.—Can any one inform 


| me why the principal gate and quadrangle of 


Christ Church, Oxford, is called by the extraor- 
dinary name of “Tom”? I am not certain whether 
the bell takes its name from the quadrangle, or the 
quadrangle from the bell. I am aware that Wolsey’s 
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name was Thomas; but I am afraid this common Burglars send away, 
solution of the difficulty cannot be received, as And bar-guests dare not stay. 


Anthony Wood mentions the bell as having been Candies, four in the pound, 
taken away from the cathedral, and after having Lead up the jolly round ; 
been recast, as having been put in the tower, since Whilst Cornet shrill i’th’ middle, 


called “Tom Tower ;” and this in Cardinal Wol- Marches, and merry Fiddle ; 

sey’s time, and mentions it as being already called Curtel (?) with deep hum, hum, J 

“Ty » Not havi a. hook by me. I ot Cries ‘ We come, we come, we come ; 
—_. Not having the wer 7 ms, CORRSS | And Theorbe loudly answers 

quote the exact passage, but it will be found in Thrum, thrum, thrum, thrum. 

his description of Christ Church. |}. But, their fingers frost-nipt, 


So many notes are o’er-slipt, 
As that you’d take sometimes 


(The great bell Tom in the campanile of the tower of 
Christ Church belonged formerly to the right tower of | The Waits for the Minster chimes. 
Osney Abbey, and was recast in 1680, when Dr. Fell, Then, Sirs, to hear their music 
Bishop of Oxford, was Dean. The old inscription on this | Would make him sick, or you sick ; 
bell was, “ In Thome laude resono Bim Bom sine fraude.” And much more to hear a ropy fiddler call 
The present inscription is, “Magnus . Thomas . Clusius . WwW ith bh ea like her that cries, 2° 

— a j Who shrimps or cockles buys ? 

Oxoniensis . renatus . Aprilis . viii . Anno . DCLXXX. ‘ Past three! fair, frosty morn ; 
Regnante . Caroli . II . Decano . Joanne . Oxon . Epis- Good morrow, my masters all!’ ”* 
copo . Subdecano. Gul . Jane -88. TH . P. et arte Christ >| "These lines show that the York Waits were the 
Hodson.” It has been conjectured with some probability | musical watchmen of the old city. Their instru- 
that Great Tom was named after Thomas & Becket. The | ments seem to have been the cornet, the fiddle, 
great gate, commonly known as Tom Gate, is so named the curtel (? citole), and the theorbo, which may 
from the cupola containing the great bell.] | indicate the period depicted. “ We come,” &e., 
| is probably a line from Henry Purcell’s chorus, 
| “Come if you dare.” The “ bar-guests ” classed 
with burglars, may mean late topers at public- 
| house bars, or the old Yorkshire hobgoblin dar- 





CuAr.—Is there any instance of the use of this 
favourite slang word so early as the following ? — | 


“ The purchaser will look upon himself as a provident 
chap that has secured. . . heaven by that wise bargain.” 





Capt. Carleton, p. 275, ed. 1743. | gheists (¢. e. gate-ghosts) or boggarts. CRUX. 
CYRIL. | iL 
[Webster quotes an earlier use of this word from one of | 
Steele's works: “ If you want to sell, here is your chap.”} ASSUMPTION OF ARMS. 
onaiiiinninened | (3 8, vii. 317.) ° 

Replies. | There may be no law on the statute-book which 
. Foe | shall forbid a man from wearing coat armour. 

WAITS AT YORK. Neither is there any law which shall forbid him 

(3"¢ S. vii. 275.) to walk about out of doors with his coat covered 


= : over with gold lace or turned inside out, or with one 

h OF the custom described I had never before red leg and one blue leg to his trowsers, or with a 
eard. But in the collection of Proclamations, com Gd tealie om hie hand, Bat if he thinks thet 

Broadsides, and Ballads, presented by Mr. J. O. the weniag of the wold-lece coat or any of the 
— a to — ~ Library, Mane hester, other things named will confer an honour, or raise 
reg - vid bed: oa eee No on ‘ him in the estimation of his neighbours, he is 
“York Wai > av mye ve, — mistaken. The honour must come first; the badge 
7 sits,’ — too long and too © free ” to print by which it is revealed should follow. In past 


yy) Bar Ae eel Sega wl achat times heraldic bearings have always been under- 
“In a winter’s morning . stood as a distinction conferred by the king, as a 

Long before the dawning mark of favour for some good service done, A 

Ere the cock did crow, — | man, therefore, who displayed a device on his 

Or stars their light withdraw, | shield, was known to have done something to have 

Waked by a hornpipe pretty, earned it, and hence he was honourable in the 

Play’d along York city,— eyes of his fellow men. This is evidenced in re 

fe eeteteesmina = Sls ° tory, where a young esquire would appear in the 

In a winter’s night lists bearing a white shield, a virgio’ shield, or 





By moon or lanthorn light, 
Through hail, rain, frost, or snow, 
Their rounds the Music go, 

And each in frize or blanket 

(For either Heaven be thanked) 


Lined with wine a quart, 


vierge escue, showing that he had not performed 
any feat of arms, or other deed, which he could 
record before the eyes of the world: hence the 


[* These lines on the York Waits, with a few variations, 


Or ale a double tankard, appeared in our last volume, p. 510.—Eb. ] 
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term, an heraldic achievement. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that any man could assume what | 
he liked according to his mere whim, or that such | 
a whim would be acknowledged by his fellow men. 
The devices in heraldry were not fanciful; or 
if they were fanciful, they were not arbitrary. 
Throughout the best ages of this practice they 
were typical and significant, like hieroglyphics on 
an Egyptian monument. They had their mean- 
ings, though many of those meanings have been 
lost in the lapse of time. The cross was a favourite | 
device with the Crusaders, who loved to display it | 
in their conflicts with the Infidels, to distinguish 
them from their opponents, and to show for what | 
they were fighting. Scallop shells were adopted by 
those who went on pilgrimage, especially to Com- 
postella; spears, swords, and other weapons of war | 
are sufficiently significant amongst those who 
lived in a rude age, and whose business was arms ; 
the chevron, representing the roof beams, or prin- 
cipals in the roof of a house, is said to have been 
generally given to the younger son, to show that he 
must be the architect of his own house or for- | 
tunes, as he did not inherit the family patrimony. 
The same ——— in modern times guided the | 
granting of a new coat, or augmentations on a 
former one. Witness the ship and other things 
on the shield of Nelson, typical of his great naval 
fame. One of Nelson’s admirals had two or three 
typical augmentations granted by the hereditary 
Earl Marshal, on the part of the king, for services 
performed: a chief azure wavy to represent the 
sea, on which was placed a naval crown or. An 
anchor was also added. The crest had previously 
been a stag standing on the ground. It is nowa 
stag standing on a naval crown, azure. Grants | 
were made for single acts of bravery or incidents 
in life. Thus the Hamiltons have the oak tree for | 
a crest half cut through with the saw, according 
to the legend, too long to give here. The Dal- | 
zells bear a dead man in pale, the founder of that 
family having received large grants of land and | 
this bearing from the king, for having rescued the 
dead body of a friend from the enemy by whom 
he had been taken and hanged. Some devices are 
plays upon the bearer’s names. Thus, Whitlock | 
ars three padlocks; Cotton, three hanks of cotton; 
Ducke, three ducks, and so on. All this shows, 
and scores of other examples might be adduced, 
that the devices in heraldry were not meaningless. 
People may try and twist their arguments as 
they choose, but no sophistry can explain away 
the general impression of society, that heraldic 
bearings are the badges of a gentleman—of some 
one elevated above the common herd. It was so 
in ancient time, and the impression has naturally 
descended to our own day. No successful trades- 
man thinks his gentility complete until he sports 
his emblazoned shield. To sport his carriage is | 
not enough. This, of course, is a weakness, It | 


| Spect. 


| one will find it out. 


| man, is a mistake. 


| distinctions emanate from the crown. 


| his neighbours. 1 
| hope that nobody will know anything about it. 


is one way in which the vanity of human nature 
betrays itself. People who do this flatter them- 
selves that no one will ask questions, and that no 
one will know anything about it; or they console 
themselves by thinking that people will conclude 
that they and their ancestors always had a coat of 


| arms, but that they had never displayed it until 


now. 
No one who invents a coat of arms and has it 


me either upon his plate or his carriage, would 


ike to confess to the proceeding, because he knows 
that he would meet with derision instead of re- 
Those, therefore, who do the thing sur- 
the secret, and hope no 
ey fail, however, to give 
to their coat of arms the very value which would 
alone make it really worth having; namely, the 
having got it in the regular way. To speak of a 
brougham or any other carriage, or a butler, as 
luxuries, and a coat of arms as a luxury to a rich 
A coat of arms, if honourably 
obtained, is not so much a luxury as an honour. 
Besides, in a well-appointed establishment, a car- 


reptitiously try to -— 
a 


| riage cannot be looked upon as a luxury; it is 


necessary. Its owner makes use of it for himself 


| where a poorer man would call a cab, or hail a 


‘bus; and it is moreover available for the use of 
his friends or visitors. In a wealthy house, where 
there is much dinner company, a butler is a neces- 
sary also. 
No man can shed honour on himself. He may 
erform some good or great deed worthy of 
eae and when the world has seen it, he will 
be honoured in consequence. The monarch, as 
supreme head of the nation, has been designated 
“the Fountain of Honour,” because all honourable 
The per- 
son who assumes armorial bearings surreptitiously 
does it in the very way to render them of no value 


| even in his own eyes, to say nothing of the eyes of 


ut, as I said before, he will 


| He will hear them as ifhe had a right to them, and 


he will hope that people will suppose he really 


| has the right, and that they will not ask questions. 


Every sensible man would think that honours 
borne in this way were not worth having. Some 
successful tradesmen put their initials in cypher 
on the panels of their carriages. No one can find 
fault with this. It is amusing to observe that, 
whilst the weak vanity of some people urges them 
to covet honours, which would turn out to be no 
honours unless regularly obtained, they seem to 


| be fully aware that they will not escaping fixing 
| upon themselves, the dreaded term “ snob.’ 


My- 
self, I should like to have a good definition of that 
word. However, such a term is never applied 
to those who obtain their honours honourably. 
This ought to be quite enough to satisfy every 
sensible man. P, HvurcHinson. 
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NevmMANN WEISSENSCHILD seems to me to be | 
right in both his positions; but he loses sight of the | 
fact that hereditary arms have become identified | 
with families as honorary social distinctions, and | 
have in many instances for generations been used as 
such on public monuments,and in other ways. 
Armorial bearings have thus been rendered indi- 
rect evidences of the consanguinity and long esta- 
blished respectability and dignity of certain fami- 
lies. They have therefore served a pu not 
recognised in NevMANN WEISSENSCHILD'S letter, 
and one which deserves due consideration and 
respect; and on this ground the claims of the 
Heralds’ College to authority may be consistently 
advocated. But it is quite a fair question, I think, 
to propose that that venerable body should adapt 
its regulations and requirements to the altered 
times in which we live. At present many peo- 
ple send up “name and county” to some un- 
authorised herald in the metropolis, who furnishes 
a coat to order (like a tailor) for a sum that is 
moderate in comparison with the demand of the 
functionaries of the college. Now, if they were 
to be content with say 10/. for a grant, and 5/. for 
a confirmation, and be empowered to require a 
guinea a-year regularly for their authority to the 
grantee to use the coats conceded or confirmed— 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to go shares 
with the Heralds by the levying of a stamp on the 
grants and confirmations, and of fifty per cent. on 
the yearly permits, the duty on armorial bearings 
being abolished, the kings-at-arms, pursuivants, 
and so forth, would increase their labours largely 
and profitably, and the unauthorised pretenders to 
arms might be rendered amenable to fines and 
penalties, which would scarcely be risked under | 
the circumstances, as they would be enforced by 
government in the usual manner. 

It is probable that by regulations framed on the 
principle above imperfectly explained, the unau- 
thorised use of arms would be prevented ; for no 
one would be entitled to “sport” armorial bear- 
ings unless he had a college grant or confirmation 
to show in —— of his so doing. If any 
person exhibited arms pe as on @ carriage 
or a house, or privately by sealing letters with an 
armorial signet, and causing such insignia to be 
— on silver spoons, and so forth, he would be 
liable to be called on to produce his grant or cer- | 
tificate by the excise officers. If he could not do | 
so, his evasion of the government stamp would be | 
detected, and his further pretensions to armorial 
bearings without authority would be stopped. The | 
—— for such attempted evasion, on proof | 
before a 7 court judge, might be a fine equal | 
in amount to the charge for a grant. It might be 








advisable to call even on all aythorised bearers of | 
armorial insignia, without exception, to pay a fee | 
of 5/. for a confirmation or registration grant; so | 
that the Heralds’ College would thus be provided | 


with a complete register of all the families in the 
country using arms. 

If the readers of “N. & Q.,” interested in this 
question, would discuss it, perhaps an improyve- 
ment might be effected in the present system. 

MEDIvs. 





“ Let it be granted that armorial bearings existed long 
before Heralds as now technically understood, and that in 
the first ages of their use, they were assumed, in most if 
not all cases, according to taste or fancy. In ary case 
they were assumed for distinction’s sake. To preserve this 
distinctiveness and avoid confusion should more than one 
person or family claim the same arms, registration be 
came necessary, and this led to the appointment of 
Heralds. The possession of this, an authorised registry by 
the Heralds, placed them in the position of referees, and the 
Earl Marshal, whose officers they were, became the final 
arbiter and judge in all disputed points. To those persons 
or families, who having assumed certain coats, had used 
them without dispute, these same arms were confirmed by 
being entered in the registry ; while to those who, not 
having previously borne arms, were by their position en- 
titled to that distinction, coats of arms were assigned by 
the College of Heralds. In either case these arms were 
acknowledged and legitimate bearings; they told their 
own story, were capable of being verified, they were borne 
by right, and their title ascertainable.” 

In early times arms were assumed because there 
was no authority to t arms; but, with the 
establishment of the Court of Heralds, assump- 
tion ceased. The intervention of that body, as 
agents of the crown, henceforth became impera- 
tive. To grant the power of assuming arms to 
whosoever chooses is to confuse and on Be useless 
the most exact and scientific as well as the most 
picturesque of historic records. “Assumed ” arms 
are fictitious arms; to say that they are the coat 
of arms of him who assumes them, is to speak an 
untruth. 

That every man has the power of making this 
assumption is beyond denial. A man may assume 
a title and call himself a duke, no one can pre- 
vent him; but he is no duke for all that. The 
ambitious citizen of Baltimore, who insisted on 
having the arms of the English ambassador painted 
on his carriage, acquired no coat by his vulgar 
impertinence. 

n these days, when changes in social position 
are so frequent, there are many who desire to find 
themselves “at home” in the rank to which their 
exertions have raised them. Many, no doubt of 
high descent, are rising from the obscurity into 
which they had fallen ; and if these can prove their 
descent, arms are theirs by inheritance. But to 
assume them without proof, simply from similarity 
of name, is to proclaim as a truth that which is only 
conjecture ora hope. There are others like your 
correspondent, NEUMANN WEISSENSCHILD, whose 
forefathers have confessedly never borne arms, and 
who can therefore have no right to arms. To both 
these the Heralds’ College is the only legitimate 
resource. By that body a coat can still be granted, 
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and the true state of the case will be registered 
for reference by future generations—that at such 
a time, to such a person, for such a reason, such a 
coat was granted, to be borne by him and his de- 


scendants, and by none else. The coat becomes dis- | 


tinctive and his own. Whereas to the assumed 
coat everyone has an equal right; it belongs to 
no one in particular. ' 

It is a common weakness of the day—a weak- 
ness of the fastidious parvenu—to feel ashamed to 
acknowledge or to have it registered, that he cannot 
prove his descent from a certain ancient namesake, 
or that his ancestors have never borne “arms.” 
If it be true why shculd a man be ashamed of it ? 
It is no disgrace, but an honour to have raised 
oneself. Let it only be borne in mind that there 
can be no gentility apart from truth. The infrac- 
tion of this principle is involved in the unautho- 
rised “ assumption” of arms, or of another man’s 
name, and is the essence of what your correspon- 
dent calls “ snobbism” or “ sncbbishness.” 

What is a “snob?” Not a man of humble 
birth or mean extraction, or low social position or 
rustic manners. The “snob” is the man who 
assumes to be what in truth he is not, and tries to 
conceal what he really is. 

* Quod non est simulat, dissimulatque quod est "— 
are applicable descriptions of a snob. He sails in 
society under false colours, he affects to be other 
than he is; all such affectation is vulgarity or 
“ snobbism.” 

Your correspondent deludes himself in suppos- 
ing that his coat of arms will be only an elegant 
badge to adorn his carriage. This it may be, but 
its effect, whatever its intention, will be to deceive 
those who do not know better—all not in the 
secret. It will be a palming himself off in the 
crowd of non-heraldic admirers as a gentleman—a 
Weissenschild too! entitled to bear arms without 
having any such right. If this be not “snobbish,” 
because false, it is difficult to apprehend where 
the peculiar idiosyncrasy begins. 

But my knowledge of human nature tells me 
that the real stumbling-block is the money to be 
paid for a grant; the struggle is between vanity 
on one side, and parsimony on the other. If a 
coat of arms could be had for a guinea, no more 
would be said, the money would be paid. Well, 
no doubt, in fees and stamps the outlay is consi- 
derable for a poor man; let such a one wait till 
he is richer, and has made good his position; but 
for a man who has already raised himself “by 
his brains,” who is “by education and member- 
ship of a learned profession,” and by other claims, 





| plain. 


arms, I do not see that any one can of right com- 
The legislature considers that they who 
aspire to these distinctive emblems of gentility 
should pay for them as for other needless luxuries, 
and there should be no objection to pay. Why 
should the whole thing be looked on as a 
“wretched matter of £. s. d.”” more than paying 
the legal fees on being made a peer, or a knight, 
or bishop, or a serjeant-at-law? The charge is 
but for fees to those who have the trouble, and for 
stamps to the government; and the assuming 
without payment, and by a side wind, proprio 
motu, that for which the law provides an autho- 
rised channel in order to save one’s purse, appears 
to my view to partake no little of the nature of 
fraud,—as much so as evading a stamp or legal fee 
in any business transaction. 

A Nemesis has pursued your correspondent in 
the selection of the coat he so elaborately blazons. 
“To ape” is a function of “to assume,’ and one 
of the peculiarities of the genus snob; and the 
whole bearing of Weissenschild late Schweins- 
fleisch will be complete by adhering strictly to the 
Darwinian theory, and assuming as a motto “ Si- 
mius sum.” The space I have occupied forbids 
my entering on the subject “ Change of Name.” 

CRowWDOWN OF THAT ILK. 


“THE VICAR AND MOSES.” 
(34 S. vii. 125, 189.) 

Constant engagement must be my excuse for the 
delay of the present letter, and for the carelessness 
of my former one. In reply to your correspondents 
allow me to say, that by the hasty expression “ of 
my own name,” I meant surname only. My great- 
grandfather's name was, I believe, John Allbutt. 
The date of his death I really do not know, with- 
out inquiries as yet unmade. I have, however, 
often heard my father speak of his grandfather as 
a very fine old man, whom he just can remember 
as remarkable for a blue coat, powdered wig, large 
shoe-buckles, and most imposing-headed cane. I 
should suppose, therefore, that my great-grand- 
father, who wrote “ The Vicar and Moses,” died 
somewhere about 1808, at an advanced age. His 
character and doings have often been talked of 
among us, as he seems to have been a man of con- 
siderable originality, and of no mean attainments. 


| In his earlier years he was a good deal attracted 


a gentleman—nay, an esquire !—who has “ set up | 
his brougham, butler, library, pianoforte, and other | 


articles of luxury,” surely the sum asked is after 
all no very great thing. It would only purchase 
a fifth-rate picture. 
spend money on such an objet de lure as a coat of 


As there is no necessity to | 


by the teaching of the Encyclopedic Schools in 
France, and hence the readiness of his satire upon 
the local parson. Like the Roman magistrates, 
however, he considered forms of religion very use- 
ful for the “commoner sort,” and on the appear- 
ance of the Methodist revival he ordered down a 

reacher for the “ squire’s” servants and his own. 

his ended in the conversion of some members of 
his own family, much to his annoyance. We have 
an excellent portrait of him as a young man, and 
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the face is one showing much character and hu- | by the mention of the akra in Zion, now cut 


mour. I am sorry that I cannot refer your cor- 
respondent to the pieces in the first numbers of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, which were written by 
my progenitor; it is quite possible that some re- 
cords of them exist, but being as I am far from 
my relations I cannot make any search. When at 
my father’s house in Suffolk, a short time ago, I 
put the question to him, and he replied that he 
really had never thought of making any minutes 
of the matter, and had no records at hand, but 
that the Gentleman's Magazine always laid, num- 
ber after number, upon his grandfather’s table, 
and that he used to correct proofs for it, and would 
occasionally refer to his effusions. It seems, in- 
deed to have been so well known as to excite no 
question or inquiry. All I can add is, that if your 
correspondent will turn, as I have lately done, to 
the first few numbers of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, he will light upon several pieces bearing a 
great resemblance to “ The Vicar and Moses.” 
Finally, let me say that I make no claim on be- 
half of my ancestor for the authorship of a piece 
which has no great literary merit, as it appears to 
me, but seems to have hit the public fancy. The 
authorship of it has always been looked upon in 
our family as a matter of certain knowledge, and 
my letter was only drawn forth by the interest 
taken in the 4 estion by a leading antiquary, my 
personal friend. T. CrrrrorD ALLBUTT. 


LOCALITY OF ZION IN EARLY WRITERS. 
(3"* S, vii. 215, 306.) 

The words of Epiphanius, on which I rest as 
showing what hill he regarded as Zion, are viv 5: 
tundcioa; this he affirms of 4 &xpa 4 wort iwdpxovca 
év Xv; so that although, as Dr. Bonar states, 
another akra is mentioned in Josephus (and I may 
add in the Maccabees), and though the word may 
be used of any fortress, yet here we have dis- 
tinctly the akra that was formerly in Zion, but 
which is now cut down. This identifies it with the 
akra on the same hill as the temple to the north, 
marking the eastern hill as Zion. That the tem- 

le hill was ploughed we know as an historical 
act : — 

“ The Jewish writers relate, and their account is adopted 
by Jerome, who has unfortunately confounded the events 

the times of Titus and Hadrian, that the plough was 
drawn over the site of the temple, as a mark of perpetual 
interdiction - There is in this instance the less 
reason to doubt the substantial truth of the statement, 
since the Jews specify the name of the Roman, Turranius 
Rufus, by whom the ceremony was performed.”— Antient 
Jerusalem, by the Rev. J. F. Thrupp, p. 201. 

I ought perhaps to have mentioned that the 
possage from Epiphanius has been used by Mr. 

ergusson for another pu ; he, like Dr. Bonar, 
seems not to have noticed the identification shown 


down. 


|, Apart from evidence I cannot believe that there 


| is any Jewish identification of Zion with the 
south-western hill. We know that the name of 
Zion for that mount gradually grew up amongst 
Christians; but it could not have been a settled 
oe when Eusebius in the fourth century, and 
fore him Origen, in the third, knew well that 
Zion was the temple hill. Ido not believe that 
any one, from scripture alone, and except on the 
ground of comparatively modern traditions, has 
ever thought, or could think, that Zion was other 
than the temple hill :— 

“For the Lord hath chosen Zion: He hath desired it 
for His habitation : this is my rest for ever. Here will | 
dwell, for I have desired it.”—Psalm cxxxii. 13, 14; (see 
too Psalm Ixxiv. 2, 3.) 

I am perfectly willing to receive Dr. Bonar's 
correction as to the distance of Neby-Semwil from 
Jerusalem, although in Van de Velde’s Survey the 
road marked is not quite five miles. There is no 
temerity, however, in conjecturing a wrong nu- 
meral in Epiphanius; such mistakes of copyists 
are habitual, and in the case of Epiphanius, MS. 
authority is not very abundant. Prof. W. Dindorf, 

| in his late edition of Epiphanius, has done much 
for the criticism of the text; and to his clear 
| statements I must refer those who wish to know 
what MSS. exist of that writer, and how far they 
have been available for the emendation of the text; 
a thing which Dindorf has well performed. : 
| Any reference to what might be the Gabaon 
| of Epiphanius is wholly irrespective of the sub- 
| ject of the present inquiry, as to which I main- 
| tain that the evidence of Epiphanius, Eusebius, 
and Origen is free from a phe as of ambiguity. 
S. P. TREeeELies. 





Plymouth, 

“Piscis Frotans” (3"¢ S. vii. 55, 124, 288.) — 
I know not whether it may be worth while to add 
that the , filet, might probably be, not the 
dab, or flounder, as P. 8S. C. seems to conclude, 
but the holibut, which is called by Lacépéde 
Pleuronecte fletan, and Hippoglossus by most of our 
best modern naturalists. See Couch’s Fishes, art. 
“ Holibut,” vol. iii. p. 149. C. W. Bryenam. 


Tue Frevrs-pe-Lys or France (3 S. vii. 
338.)—The change in the royal arms of France 
was made-by Charles V. about the year 1365. 
On the Great Seal of Henry IV. of England the 
banners appear charged with France Modern. 
(See Boutell’s Heraldry, Historical and Popular, 
1865, pp. 296-7.) J. Woopwarp. 


Kryepom oF Datmatra (3 S. vii. 339.)—The 
leopards’ heads on the thalers of Rudolph II. 
would be the arms of the kingdom of Dalmatia, 
viz.: az. three leopards’ heads caboshed, crowned 
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or. It was united to Hungary about the year 


1087, at the death of King Zolomerus. 
J. Woopwarp. 
New Shoreham. 


Sone (3"4 S. vii. 281, 330.) — Will the follow- | 


ing prove an illuminator in reference to the song 
sought after? It is not as full as I could wish, 
but it is all I possess on the subject. Any one 
who may remember, and who had the entrée to 
certain literary society in Dublin from 1835 to 
about 1842, must have clear recollection of the 
following. There was a lady who had a remark- 
able voice—indeed.I have often heard judges pro- 
nounce her to have been superior to Jenny Lind— 
who, however, had not appeared at the time.* 
The lady was the guest of all parties, particularly 
literary. She used to sing a song which was 
translated from the Irish, but I regret I have not 
a copy of the translation ; but, from some passages 
which I quote from memory, I am of opinion it 
must be the song sought after. The fate of the 
gifted creature, who charmed and almost en- 
tranced thousands by her magic voice, was a sad 
one indeed; but I am precluded from alluding to 
it further here. The only portion of the song that 
clings to my memory are these — 
“T’ll sell my rock, I'll seel my reel, 

When my flax is gone I'll sell my wheel 

To buy my love a sword and shield. 

Ma Veeth a Vourneen slawn. 

“Shool, Shool, Shool arhoo, 

There’s none but he can ease my woe 

Since the lad of my heart from me did go. 

Ma Veeth a Vourneen slawn.” 

I only give the last line as it struck on the ear. 

I know it is Irish, but regret I cannot translate it. 
If it be true that this is a translation from an Irish 
original, and that it is identical with that sung by 
Miss Edgeworth’s sister for Sir Walter Scott, 
either the learned baronet or Mr. Lockhart must 
have taken strange liberties with it. The air I 
know is peculiarly Irish, and, to a judge, of a de- 
liciously plaintive character. The song was no 
doubt of Jacobite origin. S. RepMonp. 


Snort Srrmwons (3 S. vii. 339.)—The speech 
attributed to Canning is such as Lord Brougham 
once described as “an epigram with the knob on.” 
Canning is said to have made the speech thus: — 
On coming from a church in Dorsetshire, the 
clergyman who had preached said unwisely, “I 
knew you would like a short sermon.” “ But it 
seemed long,” was the ready rebuke of Mr. Can- 
ning. T. F. 

It was Mr. Canning who made a young clergy- 
man aware that in accuracy of language his ser- 





* I have heard Jenny Lind, Catherine Hayes, Picco- 
lomini, and all the pes Ree singers since 1840, and I 
think the lady alluded to was superior to any of them, 
but she could not be induced to appear publicly. 


mons might be tedious, though they were not long. 
They were walking from church after one of the 
clergyman’s first sermons, when this dialogue took 
place : —“ Well, Legge, you were not long.” “I 
| was afraid of being tedious.” “Oh! you were 
tedious.” Mr. Legge became a bishop. He was 
then walking home from his church at Lewisham. 
8S. D. 
Tae Imwortatity or THE Brute CREATION 
(3" 8. vii. 339.) —JosEruus probably knows that 
the opinion of the immortality of animals is ad- 
vanced by the Rev. 8. R. Maitland, in Eruvin. 
Crarzes F, 8. WARREN. 


Hvuspert dE Buren (3™ §, vi. 415.)—It is not 
easy to trace the proceedings taken against Hu- 
bert de Burgh, Earl of Kent. In the Addita- 
menta to Matthew Paris, HERMENTRUDE will find 
the earl’s defence, drawn up by Master Laurence 
of St. Alban’s, in answer to the articles pressed 
against him in 1239, In this defence the articles 
are set out at length, and I presume set out cor- 
rectly. I suppose these articles to be, if not in 
form, at least in substance, identical with the 
charges brought against the Earl by Henry III. 
in 1231. Such, at all events, the Earl represents 
them to be, when he says, in his defence : — 

“ All the foregoing charges were let pass, and legally 
— to him, when he made peace again with the 

ing. 

One of the articles contains some very strange 
allegations with respect to the Earl’s marriage 
with the daughter of the King of Scots. But 
before entering upon this field of inquiry, it would 
be satisfactory to be assured of the precise form in 
which the charge was made in 1231. MeEtxtes. 


PowER oF FRANKING (3° S. vii. 279, 350.)— 
The evidence on which I relied will not, I find, 
sustain my statement that the duke was accus- 
| tomed to frank as “Edward.” I beg leave to 
apologise for my error. JosepH Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 

JUDAS OVERTURNING THE Sat (3 S. vii. 
282, 348.)\—Amongst every class in Ireland, it is 
accounted what is designated “ unlucky” to up- 
set a salt-stand at a dinner table; and hundreds 
of timesI have been told that the reason was, 
Judas upset the salt before he betrayed our blessed 
Redeemer. May I ask, why in Leonardo da 
Vinci’s celebrated picture of the “ Last Supper” 
Judas is painted very nearly black—black, at 
| least, when compared to the faces of the other 








Apostles. I speak of a fine copy of the picture, 
not having seen the original. S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Mopern Beier In THE Brownre (3* S., vi. 
| 511; vii. 46.)—Sir Walter Scott stated that the 
| last place in the south of Scotland supposed to 


| have been honoured or benefited by the residence 
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of a Brownie was Bodsbeck in Moffatshire. In | Costessy, and Colton, all in the vicinity of Wy- 


The White Wife, I showed that belief in the | mondham, and an elder branch at Snetterton near 
Brownie existed in the Western Highlands in | 


1863 ; and, in these pages, at the above references, 
it was shown by F. A. M. and myself that the 
Carskey Brownie (Beag-bheul, or “ Little-mouth”) 
was supposed to exist so late as the Christmas of 
1864. A correspondent of the Argyllshire Herald 
carries us down to a date still more recent ; for, in 
the issue of that paper for April 22, 1865, the 
writer, in describing the island of Cara (one of 
the south Hebridwan group, to the west of Can- 
tire) speaks of the rock called “the Brownie’s 
Chair,” and of the Brownie who was supposed to 
have his habitation there. He then says,— 

“ Many are still alive who are able accurately to re- 
hearse the doings and misdoings of this mysterious per- 
sonage, and it is unquestionably true that some are to be 
met with who do not hesitate to declare their belief in his 
existence still, and who would much prefer his favour to 
his frown.” 

CurnmsErt Bepe. 


CaraBoo (3* §. vii. 196, 269, 310.)—Reference 
on this subject may be made to a brief article 
entitled “ Notice of the pretended Princess Cara- 
boo, by Archbishop Whately,” published in 
The Rose, the Shamrock, and the Thistle Magazine 
for April, 1863. The Archbishop gives her name 
as Mary Baker—thus confirming the statement of 

our correspondent, Mr. Grorerk Pryce; and he 
er tells, how he exhibited specimens of her 

“ to my friend Hawkins (now Provost of 
Oriel College), to Dr. Copleston, who was then 
Provost, and to Dr. Macbride, the Principal of 
Magdalen Hall; all of whom concurred in my 
judgment that the scrawls were specimens of the 

Tumbug language.” On this circumstance, how- 
ever, becoming known to a certain person, he 
stated in the Times, that a specimen of Caraboo’s 
handwriting “ had been sent to the University of 
Oxford, which had pronounced it to be the writing 
of no known language!” The Archbishop con- 
sidered Caraboo “a professed and notorious liar ; ” 
and, in speaking of the credence given to her later 
statements, says,—“ Some persons appear to con- 
sider mendacity as a disease analogous to the 
measles, from which a person who has once had 
it is thenceforth secure.’ Curnpert Bepe. 


VALENTINE Brown (3* S. vii. 340.) —The fol- 
lowing extract has been recently forwarded to me 
from the British Museum, but I do not know from 
what source. It is very possible it may be of 
service to your correspondent : — 

“Sir Robert Browne (?) married —— Dabeney, and 
quartered his wife’s arms, which are those of the D’Al- 
beneys of Wymondham, Earls of Arundel.” 

Different branches of this lady's family were 
settled in the fifteenth century at Melton Parva, 


writi 


and in the sixteenth century at Barnham Broom, | 


| 


| 





Thetford. 
Blofield. 
Fievrs-pe-Lys (3 §. vii. 338.)—Mr. Davip- 

son will find an answer to his query in Sandford’s 

Genealogical History, pp. 270, 239. He says: — 
“ This Henry (V.), being Prince of Wales, as appeareth 

by his seal annexed to two several indentures, the one 

dated the 6th day of March, An. 6th, and the other 
on the 7th of May, An. the 8th of Henry the 4th, his 
father. .... did bear azure, 3 flowers de lys or, for the 
kingdom of France (reducing them from semée to the 
number 3, as did Charles VI. the present French King, 
quartered with 3 lyons of England: which makes me of 
opinion that King Henry IV., this prince’s father (al- 
though he made use of no other seal than that in which 
the flowers-de-lys are semée) was the first king of Eng- 
land that, in imitation of his said contemporary Charles 

VL., reduced that number to 3 flowers-de-luce, for I find 

them so in his escocheon, impaling the arms of Joanne of 

of Navarre his second wife, at the head of his tomb at 

Canterbury. 

“ By this seal of Prince Henry it most certainly ap- 
pears that he, so early as the 6th year of Henry IV. his 
said father, bare in his achievement only 3 flowers-de-lys.” 
(Cf. Willement’s Regal Heraldry, pp. 32, 33.) 


Lewis Evans. 


Arms or Fretwett (3' 8. vii. 221,)—In No. 
1067 of the Harl. MSS., at fol. 46, there is a pedi- 
gree of the family of Spencer, of Bramley Grange, 
co. York, in the handwriting of Geo. Owen, York 
Herald ; and in it is sketched the coat, “ Argent, 
three fleurs-de-lis gules” as belonging to Ralph 
Fretwell of Hellaby. W. D. Hoye. 


Perera Famity (3" 8. vii. ea 
the following notes may be of service to H. W. 

From The Universal Pocket Companion, 1741 :— 

“ David Lopez Pereira, merchant, St. Mary Axe. 
, Francis Pereira, ibid. 

Isaac Alvarez Pereira, merchant, Bury Street. 

Pereira and Lima, Jeffery’s Square.” 

From Boyle’s City Companion, 1798 : — 

« B. M. Pereira, Esq., 5, Finsbury Square. [In another 
place, Finsbury Terrace. } 

Mrs. Pereira, 6, Church Row, Fenchurch Street. 

Isaac Lopez Pereira Esq., Artillery Street.” 

R. 1. F. 

Writers on Game Cocks (24S. xii. 210.)— 
Eis pev yap wdxny dpuwpévy Karas Exe xpduvov bro- 
tpoyew, Sownp evict tovs dAextpudvas cKxdpoda ovricaytes 


TH. DAvVENEY. 





ovpSddAdovew.—Xenophontis Convivium, c. 4, § 7, p. 17; 

ed. Bornemann, Lipsix, 1824. 

Chor. “Exe viv, éréyxaboy AaBiv rabé. Bot. rl dal; 

| Chor. “Iv Guewov Bray eoxopodiopévos udxy. 

j Equites, v. 491. 

| The scholiast says: Merfveyxey amd ray ddex- 

| rpvdvev, drav yap els udxny cvpSdddAwow abrors, oxd- 
poba B:Bdacw abrois wa Spiubrepor dow év rH wdxh.—Sch. 

| ad locum. FirzHorKIns. 

Garrick Club. 
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Brisnops’ Barontes, etc. (3"* 8. vii. 273.)— 
In the interesting article on the Precedency of 
Bishops’ Wives, it is said that bishops sit in the | 
House of Lords in right of the temporal baronies 
attached to their bishoprics, and that this is proved | 
“by their title of baron, viscount, or earl, accord- 
ing to the title attached to each see.” I —— 
the bishopric of Durham to be that to which the 
title of earl is, or was, attached, in right of the 
county palatine of Durham and the earldom of | 
Sedburgh, but to which bishopric was the title of 
viscount attached? Was it to any? 

J. WooDWARD. 


New Shoreham. 

Marries Rives (3 S. vii. 12, 307, 350.)—I | 
know there is a general impression amongst the 
peasantry in Ireland, that a marriage without a 
gold ring is not legal either by canon or civil 
law; and at one time I knew a parish town in 
the south-east of Ireland, where a person kept a 
few gold wedding-rings for hire. When the par- 
ties being married were too poor to purchase a | 
ring of the precious metal, the person alluded to 
lent a ring, for which he received a small fee, the 
ring being returned after the performance of the | 
ceremony. 8S. RepMonp. 

Liverpool. 

The shrewd remark of Swinburne, “the oracle 
of canon law,” that— 

“it skilleth not at this day, what metal the ring be of; 
the form of it being round, and without end, doth import 
that their love may circulate and flow continually,” 
ought perhaps to have been satisfactory and de- 
cisive to R. C. L. and all impatient bachelors. The 
example, however, of the ancient Hebrew is in 
this respect worthy of imitation : — 

“They acknowledged also the planet Jupiter (which 
they called 330 btn, Mazal Tob) to be a very favour- 
able star. For which reason it was that the new married 
man was wont to give his bride a ring, whereon was en- 
graved the forenamed words, 210 Sin; that is to say, in 
the natural signification of the words, a good star, or good 
fortune, desiring by this ceremony that she might be de- 
livered of all her children, under this favourable starre ; 
as it hath been observed, both by Munster, Aben-Ezra, 
and Chomer.”—Unheard of Curiosities, by James Gaffarel, 
chap. xi. 


J. WETHERELL. | 

Buren (3" §. vii. 260.) —“ We cannot dis- 
cover the family name of Frances the wife of | 
Thomas Lord Burgh, who died 1597,” Since the | 
above appeared in “ N. &. Q.” I have seen the will 
of Mrs. Blanche Parry, dated 1589 [1590], in 
which she gives “to the Right Honourable the 
Lady Frances Burghe, my niece, one hundred | 
unds.” This niece was the daughter of her | 
(Mrs. Blanche’s) sister, Elizabeth Parry, and wife 
of Thomas, Lord Burgh, who died in Ireland, 1597. 
Mrs, Blanche Parry also gives in her will “to 
Mrs. Frances Burgh, my god-daughter, 20/., and to 


7 


Mrs. Elizabeth Burghe 20/.” These two last- 
named girls were daughters of Thomas Lord 
Burghe, who married Frances, the niece of Mrs. 
Blanche Parry. F. C. 

[ We shall feel obliged by the copy of the will so kindly 
offered by our correspondent. ] 

GENERAL Ricwarp Fortrescve: Lrevt.-Cor. 
Fenwick: Forrescves oF Fatrapit (3" §, vii. 
341.)—As in future ages “N.& Q.” may be 
quoted as an authority for any statement found in 
it remaining uncorrected, I may inform Brevis 
that Lieut.-Col. Fenwick did not lose his leg “ at 
Albuera, in Spain, or on the Pyrenees,” but at 
Busaco. I knew Lieut.-Col. Fenwick forty years 
ago; I last saw him at the landing at Falmouth, 
in Sept. 1828, of Queen Maria da Gloria of Por- 
tugal ; he was then grandly decorated with Por- 
tuguese orders. I have always been interested in 
Pendennis Castle; an ancestor of mine is (tradi- 
tionally) known as one of its defenders. Not all 
“the Devon Fortescues sided with the Parlia- 
ment ;”’ witness Sir Edmund Fortescue, of Falla- 
pit, the loyal defender of Fort Charles in 1646. 
For the siege of Fort Charles, list of the garrison, 
&e., see Kingsbridge and Salcombe, with the inter- 


| mediate Estuary described, [by Abraham Hawkins, 


of Alston, Esq. }, 1819, pp. 87-93. A photograph 
of the ruins of Fort Charles is given in Kingsbridge 
Estuary, compiled by 8. P. Fox, 1864. There is 
also one of Fallapit, the abode of its brave de- 
fender. L2&LIvs. 
Pews (3" 8. vii. 267.)—For the information of 
Sm Tomas E, Wiynrnerton, and other of your 
readers interested in the matter, I beg to state that 
two pews, formerly the seats of the Earls of Ox- 
ford (De Vere), and the family of the Springs, are 
still standing in the interesting church of Laven- 
ham, Suffolk. They are highly finished specimens 
of the style of Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westmin- 
ster, most elaborately wrought ; if possible that of 
the latter family more so than that of the former. 
They are both however somewhat decayed, and 
the Oxford bearings have in every instance been 
removed from the shields in the decorations. This 
may probably be accounted for by the fact that 


| in the former case they were affixed to the shields, 


while in the latter they were carved upon them. 
GxrorGE VICKERS. 


Shimpling, Bury St. Edmunds. 
WoRDs USED IN DIFFERENT SEnsEs (3" S. vii. 


| 278.) — The word zervous is either used to imply 


energy or feebleness. It is an old joke against 
magistrates that they administer indifferent justice. 
The riddle tells us the soul is immaterial. We 
use the verb to incense in the north of England 
not as meaning to make one angry, but to make 
one understand; but as this is a provincialism it 
may be that insense is the properer way to s a 
> 
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Toap rn Stone (3 S. vii. 339.)—I inclose ex- 
tracts of a letter recently addressed to me by the 
Rey. Robert Taylor, the eminent local geologist 
mentioned by your correspondent : — 


“The toad continues in good health, is still an object of 
great interest, and daily has many visitors. I have little 
more to add than what I have before stated to you, except 
that I have carefully examined the rock from which the 
block was hewn. I have also carefully examined the man 
who found the toad, and those whom he immediately called 
to witness the discovery of the stranger. I may add that 
the quarry, or that part of it where the toad was found, 
was a few years ago aband d on t of water ; but 
since then, in an adjoining old-worked q the water- 
works which supply the Hartlepools have lowered the 
surface of the water in this quarry about five feet, and in 
there the toad was found. The rock might be damp, but 
{ am perfectly convinced there was neither vein nor chink, 
and am still ready to maintain that the animal must have 
been alive in a dormant state since the deposition of the 
material of the rock; and, according to my theory of 
geology, this, the magnesian limestone, was formed before 
the foundations of the Yorkshire hills were laid; so that 
it may be affirmed that it is older than these hills, and 
that it is fully six thousand times six thousand years old. 
Of course the uninitiated will think this wild kind of 
language, but I am ready to maintain my opinion.” 


J. WETHERELL. 


Tue Caistor Warr (3™ S. vii. 354.)—Mr. 
Spencer Hatt, and all who feel interest in the 
Caistor Whip, will find in The Archeological 
Journal, vol. vi. p. 239, an admirable article on 
“The Gad Whip Service,” by Mr. W. S. Walford, 
F.S.A. Tos, PURNELL. 


BerKeELEY Arms (3" §. vii. 337.) —In an old 
a hlet which I have (bound with some more 
uides), The Gloucester Guide, among the arms 
said to have been in the east window of that ca- 
thedral, are these: Gules, a chevron, ermine, be- 
tween ten crosses, patée, argent, for Berkeley. 
R. H. Ruree. 





H. M. Customs, W. I. Docks. 


Bremen Cory (3" S. vii. 323.)—The letter s 
stands for semper. The full inscription is — 
FRANCISCUS I. DEI GRATIA ROMANORUM IMPERATOR 
SEMPER AUGUSTUS. > / 


Countess or Surrork (3" §. vii. 94, 169, 269, 
349.)—From the description given by X., I think 
there can be little doubt as to the identification of 
the portrait. The second wife of Thomas Howard 
was clearly the only Countess of Suffolk that it 
could represent. But I conceive that it could 
not have been ogee till many years later than 
the date that X. would assign to it. I do not 
know the date of the lady’s birth; but Thomas 
Howard, her husband, was born in 1561, and it is 
hardly to be supposed that when he was not more 
than nineteen Ts wife should be verging w 
fat, fair, and forty. I think it more robable that 
this likeness of the countess should have been 
taken at the same time as that of her husband 





(also attributed to Zuccaro), an engraving from 


which is to be found in Lodge’s Portraits. He is 
there represented with the collar and badge of the 
Garter ; and, as his installation did not take place 
till May, 1597, the picture could not have been 


| painted till after that date. 


I may here mention that there are several por- 
traits attributed to Zuccaro that could not have 
been painted by him till long after his visit to 
England in 1574. Without going beyond Lodge’s 
Collection, I may particularise the portraits of 
Edward Somerset, Earl of Worcester; George 
Carew, Earl of Totnes; Robert Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury ; and Henry Howard, Earl of North- 
ampton. MELETES. 


D’Asricucourt AND Winenam Cuurca (3 
S. vii. 229.)—The most curious part of the penance 
upon this nun for breaking her vows and remarry- 
ing will be found (p. 269) in Dunkin’s Report of 
the Proceedings at the Congress of the British Arch- 
e@ological Association, held in Canterbury, 1844. 
It will not well bear admission into the columns 
of “N. & Q.” Not having access to a copy of 
Murray's Kent Hand-Book, I am unable to say 
whether the penance is given there in full. 

Mr. Dunkin thus writes : — 

[After the death of John, a brief time after his mar- 
riage,] “his disconsolate widow, shortly after—in the 
bloom of youth and beauty—vowed chastity, and was 
solemnly veiled a nun by the Bishop of Winchester, at the 
convent of Waverley ; but afterwards repenting of having 
so precipitantly quitted the world, she secretly withdrew 
from the monastery, and about eight years after, ‘ before 
the sun rising upon Michaelmas day, A.D. 1320, was 
clandestinely married to Sir Eustace Dabrieschescourt in 
a chapel of the mansion house of Robert de Brome, a 
canon of the College of Wingham, by Sir John Ireland, a 
priest. Such a striking violation of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline necessarily called forth condign punishment upon 
the culprits. The Archbishop of Canterbury summoned 
them both before him at the mansion-house, Maghfield, 
upon the seventh ides of April, and had not their high 
rank and riches intervened, would have instantly pro- 
nounced the marriage null and void. As it was, he en- 
joined for their penance,” * &c. For which, see p. 269. 

Adoped. 

Vortarre (8 §. vi. 533; vii. 211, 284.) — 
Le Roi Voltaire is the eccentric title of an 8vo 
volume by M. Arséne Houssaye (Paris, 1858), 
which seems, from a short account of it by Edward 
de Barthélemy in his Essais Critiques, to be not 
so much a biography of Voltaire as a disjointed 
and somewhat paradoxical éloge, full of humour, 
verve, and . A very brief and imperfect 
account of Voltaire’s last hours is contained in the 
following extract from M. Barthélemy’s Essais :— 

“M. Houssaye retrace sa mort, couverte d’un nuage, 
mais qui efit été peut-étre Chrétienne sans un empresse- 


ment maladroit, par lequel échouerent les sages disposi- 
tions d’un ecclesiastique qui, bien qu’éssentiellement 





* In despite of the indelicacy of this astonishing pen- 
ance, the lady endured it fifty one years. 


x 
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dévoué a la foi, plaisait & Voltaire et s’était déja fait en- 
tendre.” 





J. MAcRay. 


Foxes or SHEAvEs (3"¢ §. vii. 338.) — In reply 
to the question, who first suggested the substitu- 
tion of sheaves for — in Judges xv. 4, I may 
state that this subject is discussed in Harris's 
Natural History of the Bible, from which it ap- 
pears that the notion of sheaves is first found in 
the Republ. des Lettres, Oct. 1707; and Dr. Ken- 
nicott refers to the Memoirs of Literature, 1712, 

. 15, for a like translation. Sewall, Hollis Pro- 
eae of Hebrew in Harvard College, Cambridge, 
U.S., replied. Some think the a and not 
the fox is intended, but Gesenius has shown that 
the proper Hebrew name for jackal is “S, ee (= a 
howler), whilst bya, shual, is by the best modern 
scholars rendered fox, as in our version. 

T. J. Buckton. 


Manetuo (3" §S. vii. 356.) — To counteract the 
attempt to disparage the authority of Manetho by 
Hengstenberg, who has probably confounded some 
other of that name, it may be useful to state that 
in Heeren’s Manual of Ancient History (pp. 51-54, 
Oxf. 1833), the Greek authority for the first pe- 
riod of Egyptian history, after Herodotus and 
Diodorus, is Manetho, described as the 
“high priest at Heliopolis, who flourished under the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about B.c. 260. He wrote the 
€gyptiaca, of which, besides several fragments in Josephus, 
the enumeration of the kings has been preserved in the 
Chronicles of Eusebius and Syncellus. The authenticity 
of Manetho is now completely established, since the names 
of the Pharaohs mentioned by him have been deciphered 
on the Egyptian monuments. It is worthy of observation, 
that in Herodotus we have the documents of the priests of 
Memphis ; in Diodorus those of the priests of Thebes ; in 
Manetho those of the priests of Heliopolis—the three 
principal seats of sacerdotal learning : perfect consistency 
cannot, therefore, be expected in the accounts of those his- 
torians.” 

Bunsen, Lepsius, and Osburn concur in this 
eulogy of Manetho. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 

Curt or CLENT: Osstan’s GRAVE (3 S, vii. 
323, 365.) — Lorp Lyrre.ton’s note, at the last- 
quoted page, puts me in mind of a curious monu- 
ment (?) situate on the apex of a wild and desolate 
mountain pass, not far from the small town of 
Borris, county of Carlow, on the road leading 
from Kilteally to Borris. There are nine stones 
set up in a 
place is ed the “Nine Stones.” 
are about from four to six feet above the ground, 
and set very irregular as to form. There is a 
world of local tradition and mystery about these 
pillars, which are of rough granite, and — in 
their natural form; the stone is plentifu 
locality. 


uliar perpendicular manner, and the 
The stones | 


in the | 
One of the traditions, credited by the | 
people in the neighbourhood, is, that these stones , 


| mark the grave of Ossian.* A quantity of fairy 


and folk lore (enough to fill a volume) is in exist- 
ance about these “ Nine Stones.” This may elicit 
something more about them. S. RepMonp. 

Liverpool. 

Henry Marten (3™ S. vii. 114.)—Your cor- 
respondent P. wishes to know the arms of Marten 
the Regicide. I do not know if it is worth men- 
tioning, but in the chancel of Ewelme church, 
Oxon, is a monument to Colonel Francis Martyn, 
who is believed to have been a relation of Henry 
Marten. The arms are uncoloured: A chevron, 
between three lions passant gardant, impaled with 
a fess ermine between three anchors. As though 
the monument is mentioned in Skelton’s History 
of Oxfordshire, the inscription is not given, I copy 
it from my father’s notes, as possibly interesting 
to the readers of “N. & Q.”:— 


“ Hic juxta situs est Franciscus Martyx de Ewelme, 
in Comitatu Oxon. Armiger, qui obiit nono die Junii 
Anno Domi 1682, tatis 74. Hoc monumentum Johis 
Martyn unus Executorum posuit.” 


Francis Martyn built a large house in Ewelme, 
which was pulled down between forty and fifty 
years ago. He was an officer in Cromwell’s army, 
and it is supposed his influence was used for the 
preservation of the monuments in Ewelme church 
during those troublous times. L. C. R. 





“ CHRISTIAN BREADBASKET” (3*4 8. vii. 356.) 
A periodical under this title was issued some 
three or four years ago, price 2d., monthly, pub- 
lished by Houlstone & Wright, but it lived, I 
| think, only seven months. Each number was 
brought out, near the end, with The Basket of 
Crumbs, being short pieces, under such titles as 
the following: ‘‘ How to make a Fast a Feast,” 
“He is a Babe,” “Temptation,” &c. I trust 
this will give Brevis all he requires on this head. 
W. WILEY. 





Gervase Horses (3 S. vii. 356.)—Gervase 
Holles’ “Church Notes” have never been printed 
in a complete form. The quotations occasionally 
seen in small topographical works relating to 
Lincolnshire have been obtained by the compilers 
from the MSS. in the British Museum. Edward 

| Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., of Bottesford Manor, near 
| Brigg, has had in contemplation of publishing 
| these remarkably interesting records with notes. 
The late Lord Monson incurred the expense of 
obtaining a copy of Colonel Holles’ Notes, and 
this, we believe, is the only complete one in the 
county to which they chiefly relate. The Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln’s Library does not possess 
a copy! STAMFORDIENSIS. 


* Ossian is said to have been the son of the great giant 
warrior, Finn M‘Cool (?). 


| 
| 
| Birmingham. 
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‘ 


Sopriqvets or Reermments (3" 8. 
I have just met with the inclosed, and have copied | 
it, not knowing, however, whether it has been 


already inserted among your articles on the so- | 


briquets of regiments or no. 

46th. The Lacedemonians.—Enoch Markham, a 
younger brother of the Arehbishop of York, was 
Lieut. — lof the 46th Regiment, which was 
employed i 
pendence. 
him: 

“ Having halted his men under a heavy fire, whilst he 
was for a few moments considering the best mode of at 
tack, he heard talking in the ranks, upon which he coolly 
turned round, and, commanding silence, harangued the 
men upon the discipline of the Lacedemonians, and their 
of marching to an attack in perfect silence. This 
gained the regiment the sobriquet of The 
"— History of the Markham Family, 8vo, 


mode 
circumstance 
Lacedemonians.’ 
1854, p. 57. 
J. G. 
Wurtre Lapres at Worcester (3 §. vii. 238.) 
In the Report of the Congress of the British Arche- 
ological Association, held in 1847 in Worcester, by 
Alfred John Dunkin (p. 298), is an account of the 
excavations made with the consent of the proprie- 
tress of the White Ladies, in search of a <n 
ranean passage said to exist between that nunnery 
and Hindlip House. There is also an engraving 
of the ruins of the chapel as it existed in 1847. 
AAgped. 


NICHOLS. 


Anne Lapy PARRY AND THE Manor or Cu = 
ron (3° §S. vii. 211.) —I find in Hasted’s Kent 
(folio edit. i. 35), that Queen Elizabeth in her 
fifth year granted the manor to Lady Anne Parre. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vii. passim.) 


| 


America during the War of Inde- | 
"The following anecdote is related of | 


[3 S. VIT. Mar 13, 85. 


The Wedgwoods : being a Life of Josiah Wedgwood, with 
Notices of his Works and their Productions, Memoirs of 
the Wedgwood and other Families, and a History of the 

Early Potteries of Staffordshire. By Liewellyn Jewitt, 

F.S.A. With a Portrait, and other Illustrations, 

(Virtue Brothers.) 

The complaint made by Mr. Gladstone in his admirable 
eulogium on Wedgwood, that it was strange that the life 
of such a man should, in this nation of shopkeepers, yet 
at this time remain unwritten, is no longer called for. 
rhe groundwork of the present volume, which has been 
one of serious labour to the editor, is to be found in the 


| chapters of Wedgwood and Etruria which form a part of the 


series of histories of the porcelain and earthenware manu- 
factories of this kingdom, which Mr. Jewitt is giving in 
the pages of the Art Journal. These have been remodel- 
led and re-written, and the additional matter has swelled 
the narrative to more than double its original size. It 
now contains a very interesting history of the “great 

Josiah and his family,” and his works: and the latter 

being profusely illustrated (the book contains 145 wood- 

cuts), the editor is justified in regarding it as a pleasing 
ind lasting Wedgwood memorial. 

The Annual Register ; a Review of Public Events at Home 
and Abroad, for the Year 1364 New Series. (Riving- 
tons.) 

There is obviously a new and long career of usefulness 
opening to the New Series of this valuable Compendium 
of Home and Foreign History. Our newspapers get too 
large for private individuals to file, but the more pro- 
minent features of them are here condensed and indexed 
ready for immediate reference. 

The Romance of the Scarlet Leaf, and other Poems, with 
Adaptations from the Provencal Troubadours. By 
Hamilton Aidé. (Moxon & Co.) 

The opening poems of this little volume remind us 


| strongly of Rogers’s Jtaly; not so much as being imita- 


I find, however, no mention therein that she was | 


nor do I find 
ueathed the manor to Thomas For- 


the widow of Sir Adrian Fortescue ; 
that she be 


tescue, but that King James I. granted the manor | 


to Sir Adam Newton, knight and baronet. 
ALFRED JoHN DUNKIN. 
Dartford. 


Miscellanesus> 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem. Being 
the Substance of Two Lectures delivered in the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle Strect, on the 2st February, 1862 2, 
and the 3rd March, 1865. By James Ferguson, F.R.S 
&c. (Murray.) 

These two lectures contain a resumé of all the main 
points of the argument, with a sufficient amount of illus- 
tration and references to make it intelligible, by which 
Mr. Ferguson believes he establishes the fact that the 
building popularly known as the Mosque of Omar is, in 
reality, the sepulchral building which Constantine erected 
over what he believed to be the tomb of Christ. The 
subject is one of great interest; and the volume is, for 
many reasons, well timed. 


tions of it, as being the emanations from a kindred mind. 

Is Mr. Aidé right in supposing he is the first to give in 

English any poetical adaptations from the Provencal 

Troubadours ? 

The Early English Organ Builders and their Works from 
the Fifteenth Century to the Period of the Great Rebel- 
lion. Anunwritten Chapter in the History of the Organ. 
By Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D. (A. Whittingham.) 
All admirers of the King of Instruments will receive 

with thanks from Dr. Rimbault this interesting contri- 

bution to the early history of Organ-building in England. 

Dr. Rimbault’s industry in research, and judgment in 

selection, give ample security for the value’ of his in- 


| formation. 


The appendix contains some | 


interesting extracts from a small volume entitled Theo- | 


doricus de Locis Sanctis, lately published by Dr. Titus 
Tobler, of St. Gall. 


Notices ta Correspondents, 


We have lately received so many Queries accompanied by requests for 
private letters in reply, that We think it right to aenneunes We 
cannot undertake to furnish private Replies to any inquire 

Our Cor: respondent, who writes to us on the subject of a — 
lished tract on “ Genealogies,”’ will, on consideration, see that 
marks are of too personal a character. 


> col. ii, line 21, for ** Goilemach " read 
read “ rushed.” 


pub- 
is re- 


Errata. — 3rd S. vii. 
“ Goileamach;"’ line 4, “ rushi 
A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of Booksellers and eyvenmn, price Is. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 
@e* Cases for bi iodine Ge volumes of” N. & Q.” may be had of the 
isher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


aed of noon on Friday, and is also 
Subscri, Fa Srampep Corrs for 
Siz Months forwarded direct ‘fom the Phas (including the Fg 
yearly Iwpex) i lle. 4d., which be paid by Post Office Order, 
le at the Strand Post Office, in — of Wis. G. Sura, 32, 
ELLINoTON Srresr, pepe W.c here also ali Communications 
vor tax Eprror 6 be addr 


“Nores & Qvenres” is -- -- TE 


“Nores awn Qcenres”™ is 
issued in Mowruty Pants. 














